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Preparedness starts with a state 


te 


- people seem to think America’s desperate defense 
emergency can be solved by building new plants, making new 
tools. Hundreds of new plants are going up, tool production 
has been trebled—but buildings and tools don’t make anything 


—only men can do that. 


If there could be a 5% increase in the productivity of the present 
machine tools in use it would provide immediately the equivalent 


capacity of all the machine tools produced in this country in 1939. 


Right there is the answer as to whether or not America is 
going to be armed in time. France was defeated in the machine 
shops of Germany. America will be made victorious or vanquished 
in the machine shops of this country. Every ounce and hour of 
work for preparedness today lessens the danger of war tomorrow. 


Surely American managers and workmen are patriotic. If you 
were on a battlefield you would fight for your country. Yet the 
work you do now probably is more vital to your country than 
any battle could ever be, because it is work to prevent battles. JAWS Qaim 


& 
But time is short. Terrifyingly short. SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


Polishing two quadrillion 


4 * 
grains of rice 
A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


— seems to know why, but 
the whole world has always de- 
manded that every grain of rice it eats 
be polished and shiny. It doesn’t grow 
that way, so how make it saleable? 
Years ago someone invented the rice 
mill—a steel barrel inside which spins 
an emery wheel. Rice is fed between 
inner barrel surface and spinning 
wheel, and comes out the bottom, pol- 
ished and shiny. But the steel barrel 
and emery wheel—two hard surfaces 
—broke too many rice grains which 
were wasted or, if included, reduced 
the appearance and value of the rice. 
Something softer was needed. Wood 
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was tried; still too hard. Rubber was 
used but it wore out too quickly. A 
B. F. Goodrich representative in the 
Orient asked his company to investi- 


gate. Research men in Akron who had - 


never seen a rice field built a sample 
mill, began experiments. Finally they 
developed a rubber so tough it lasts 
longer than the steel barrel, so soft it 
protects the rice from breakage, yet 
hard enough so that rice is held 
against the emery wheel for polishing. 

Then, for extra value, B. F. Good- 
rich engineers developed a way to 
make the rubber in adjustable sections 
so that as it does finally wear, the 


correct clearance can be maintained for 
longer life. 

These B. F. Goodrich ric 
now polish practically all the wor! 
crop of machine-polished rice, 
mated at sixty million tons, 2 million 
billion (2,000,000,000,000,00 
grains. They are standard in every 1 
tion just as many other Goodr 
improvements are standard in al: 
every manufacturing plant here. 7/ 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mecha 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


‘Goodrich 
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PEANUTS ENOUGH FOR A 41,265-INNING GAME 


_.were speeded to market—19 


in all—by Chesapeake and Qhio on-ti 


rN MODERN TIMES the peanut has become almost 
as versatile as Chesapeake and Ohio freight service. 
Tons of peanuts still fulfill their destiny at ball games 
and circuses, but they also serve in many other ways. 
Peanuts are used in making edible and lubricating oils, 
candy, cosmetics, peanut butter, dyes—to say nothing of 
their value in medical treatments. 


Many tons of the peanuts carried from the farms come 
back over Chesapeake and Ohio as manufactured 
products. And many another of The Chessie Corridor's 
abundant raw materials makes the double trip by fast, 
dependable Chesapeake and Ohio freight. The train 
that last week carried heavy sand may return with light, 
delicate glassware . . . or bring wood pulp and return 
with paper ... or bring coal, limestone and salt, returning 
with synthetic fabrics. But, no matter what the shipment, 
Chesapeake and Ohio can be depended on for coopera- 
tive, intelligent, safe handling. For help with your shipping 
pe. call our nearest representative or Geo. W. 

ood, Freight Traffic Manager—Solicitation, Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Will the Chessie Corridor be Industry’s 
NEXT GREAT EXPANSION AREA? 


"YES," say industrialists when they check up on the abundant 
raw materials, low-cost power, native-born labor and excel- 
lent transportation to nearby major markets available in 
The Chessie Corridor. For detailed information, write 
Industrial Development Service, Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Huntington, West Va. Your inquiry will be kept confidential. 
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LINES 


le days—in the intense strug- 
gle to attain increased productive 
capacity — plant lighting must be 
planned lighting. Under the strain of 
24 hour schedules, accelerated 
programs and new processes, indus- 
trialists are consulting Holophane 
Engineers for lighting that is designed 
to meet their particular situation . . . 
Whatever the requirements, for high 
bay or low bay areas, for interior or 
exterior, to speed up work or ward 
off sabotage, Holophane provides 
precision illumination that is efficient, 
effective, permanent . . . With maxi- 
mum speed — with minimum expense. 
Write for interesting new book on 
Industrial Lighting. 


% When an engineer or consultant speci- 
fies Holophane equipment you are assured 
of products that meet the highest standards 
of precision illumination . . . Holophane 
provides Planned Lighting (inca f 
or fluorescent) for each industrial need. 


Holophane 
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THE CLUBS BEHIND PRICE CONTROL 


“I don’t want to give the impression that we are going to move i) and 
fix price ceilings next week, but unless the price tendency in these com 
modities corrects itself, they will be a job of prime importance for us 

That’s Mr. Henderson talking—and in a mood not so genial as that r¢ 
vealed on the front cover. And by “these commodities,” he means tex 
tiles, steel, coal, drugs, chemicals, non-ferrous metals, building materials, 
machinery and equipment, and hides and leather. What the price boss 
could do—and how he could do it: page 15. 


WAR-—THERE AND HERE 


War in Europe, Asia, and Africa came closer to the U.S. this week— 
closer than ever to U.S. business. For American industry and agriculture, 
developments in Greece, Egypt, and Moscow meant definite new measures 
—page 14—dictated by Washington to insure “aid in time.” 


GOVERNMENT MEN 


As executive power increases, government depends increasingly on men 
who are projections of the President’s official personality. Two of these 
executive alter egos now are in the news. William H. McReynolds (page 
25) was no longer one of the “anonymous” presidential assistants but ver 
much in the limelight as boss of the Office for Emergency Management 
Edward C. Eicher (page 18)—ex-congressman from Iowa whose saving 
has been, “I'll do what I’m told’”—was taking over the chairmanship of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


| STATEMENT BY BIGGERS 


Discussing an important defense production problem with a Business 
Week editor this week, John D. Biggers, director of OPM’s Production 
Division, said: “The defense eftort requires the help and skill of ever 
loyal resident of this country. I feel that non-citizenship of -itself should 
not deny any person the right to contribute to this progress. Aliens should 
realize, of course, that prudence demands that their loyalty be above ques- 
tion. Any doubts as to the loyalty of any alien should be taken up with 
government agencies trained and equipped to help in such cases.” Behind 
Mr. Biggers’ statement is a growing realization-—page 44—that needless 
labor stringency results from industry's zeal in hiring citizens only. 


| BEER-BARREL BLUES 


Beer came back in 1933—and then again it didn’t. Today, far from hop 
ing to match the good old days when the average citizen drank 21 gallons 
per annum, brewers are fighting to recapture their post-Repeal peak ot 
1937. But the industry faces its problems—see the story on page 56— 
with more unity than ever. 


| WHERE TO FIND IT 


Washington Bulletin Marketing . 
Regional Market Outlook 
Finance 
Business Abroad 
Profit & Loss 
The Trading Post 
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G .venty out of the one hundred and fifty leading department stores and spe- 
cialty shops have joined together with more than 30,000 other business concerns 


in this strictly mutual company to reduce insurance costs by preventing acci- 


dents and eliminating unnecessary expense. 
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Twenty-one years ago, the Hockensmith 
Wheel & Mine Car Co. roofed their iron 
foundry and blacksmith shop with Keasbey 
& Mattison “Century” Corrugated Asbestos. 


The year these roofs were “born,” 
Alcock and Brown flew the Atlantic and 
World War I peace conference opened at 
Versailles. In all this time not one cent had 
to be spent for maintenance. These voting- 
age roofs have stayed weather-tight, rot- 
proof and fire-resistant —and they look 
today as if their life had only just begun. 


To the cost-conscious business man, the 
expense-free durability of K& M “Century” 
Corrugated Asbestos has a very special 
lure. This time-defying K&M material is, 
of course, only one of a great family of 
asbestos-derived products that are making 
their unique contribution to safety, com- 
fort and economy in home and factory. 


Nature made asbestos; Keasbey & 
Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, has 
made it serve mankind—since 1873. How 
can K&M serve you? 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


——— 


War Policy, New Phase 


The President’s ingenuous statement 
that “the law” requires the protection 
of American shipping—and that means 
all shipping outside the declared com- 
bat zone from which U.S. vessels are 
barred—plus the Secretary of War’s ad- 
mission to the Senate investigating 
committee that our forces must be pre- 
pared to fight “anywhere” provide tip- 
offs to the next and rapidly developing 
phase of the Administration’s war 


policy. 
Aiming at Dakar 


News from the Balkans is worse than 
was expected. There is frank talk now 
of the possibility of a complete Nazi 
victory in the Near East, and strategists 
believe that as soon as Greece is com- 
pletely occupied, Hitler will turn to the 
western Mediterranean with a drive 
that will start at Gibraltar, and be aimed 
at Dakar. Hitler has never given up his 
dream of making South America—only 
1,800 miles away from the strategic 
French-African port—a raw-material sup- 
ply source in his grandiose dream for 
Greater Germany. 

This is where the week’s news fits in 
the picture. Roosevelt is leading up to 
a plan to “protect” the “bulge” in 
Africa (with Dakar at its tip) as a part 
of the hemisphere defense program. 
Our shipping in the south Atlantic will 
be protected by our fleet. As the Brit- 
ish-Axis war front moves in the direc- 
tion of the “bulge” we shall virtually 
be convoying across the Atlantic. 

The Stimson warning is aimed at the 
same danger spot. We may find it more 
feasible to defend the hemisphere from 
a front in Africa than to wait and take 
our stand when the Axis has already 
entrenched itself there. 


Pacific Convoys, Too 


Japan’s in the picture too. As soon 
as Tokyo is certain of a Nazi victory 
in the eastern Mediterranean, Japa- 
nese merchantmen disguised as German 
raiders are expected to turn up in the 
Pacific. This is the way Japan is likely 
to ease into the war. And this is the 
way in which American convoys, en 
route to China and the Indies, are likely 
to be eased into the Pacific. 


Preparing the Public 


All Washington’s moves fit into this 
picture. And since the President some 
months ago declared, “Victory is our 
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aim” (meaning Allied victory), the 
tempo has been speeded. Lease-lend, 
the seizing of Axis merchant ships in 
American ports, dismissal of the Italian 
naval attaché with its pointed parallel 
to the Von Papen dismissal just before 
we entered the last war—were careful 
moves by a super-propaganda-conscious 
President to prepare the public for what 
is now just ahead. The fact that our 
occupation of Greenland scarcely caused 
a ripple of protest proves that the public 
is in line. 


All-Out Production 


There is gloom but no despair at 
Washington over the news from the 
Mediterranean. The President’s special 
envoys to Britain prepared him for it 
several months ago. Military officials no 


FREEZING STEEL PRICES 


First action taken by the new 
Office of Price Administration— 
the freezing of steel prices at first- 
quarter levels, subject to an up- 
ward adjustment later if investiga- 
tion of costs warrants it—was right 
in line with business expectations 
(page 15). 

By vetoing an increase in steel 

prices Administrator Henderson’s 
declared object is to stop inflation 
before it starts—to keep wages, 
prices, and cost-of-living from 
chasing each other up the spiral. 
A subsidiary and less apparent ob- 
ject is to force further expansion 
of steel capacity. This is hinted at 
in the pointed observation of Don- 
ald M. Nelson, head of OPM’s 
purchasing division, that recent 
boosts in steel wages (page 40) 
could be covered by increased pro- 
duction and a consequent lower- 
ing of overhead costs. With the 
lid on prices, the “out’’ provided 
by increased production may now 
appear more attractive, and with 
the steel industry crowding capac- 
ity limits, increased production is 
going to mean increased facilities. 
That’s the way the Administration 
reasons it. 
@ Middlemen Too—Henderson is 
going to look into the operations 
of brokers and jobbers handling 
steel products to see if they're 
making too much. That’s why he 
directed all steel producers to keep 
invoices since Jan. | on sales to 
middlemen. 


longer concede that the war is lost if 
the Nazis break through at Suez and 
Gibraltar. They base their new strategy 
on Britain’s holding out at home, its 
navy remaining intact and afloat, and 
United States production coming to a 
peak next winter before the Nazis can 
fill their shortages—even of oil—from 
“outside.” 

This is the thinking behind th 
week's broad new push for production 
(page 15), the appointment of Harry 
Hopkins to coordinate all lease-lend 
procurement, and the weekly Baruch 
luncheon meetings at the White House 
From now on, it’s production rather 
than mere plans that must be “all-out.” 


“Token Liquidation” 


This week’s Reconstruction Financ: 
Corp. loan of $40,000,000 to Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Co. (Kool, Raleigh, 
Viceroy cigarettes) on the security of 
that company’s capital stock offers a 
neat formula for permitting Britain to 
realize dollar exchange on direct invest 
ments in this country without giving up 
those investments. The British govern 
ment, to which the British:American 
Tobacco Co. turned over its 100% own 
ership of Brown & Williamson stock, 
will continue to own that stock, so long 
as the 4% interest and annual amortiza 
tion payments are met out of company 
earnings over the 10-vear period of the 
loan. Of the total, $25,000,000 will be 
used to meet British commitments for 
purchases in this country; $15,000,000 
to pay off a B. & W. bank loan. 


Censorship Plans 


The President and his press advisers, 


Steve Early and Lowell Mellett, are on 
record against press censorship, but 
what’s puzzling Washington corr 


spondents is the fact that several cen 
sorship plans have been placed in the 
hands of top-ranking government press 
agents “for study and suggestions.” 

Each of the plans has been drawn up 
by persons outside the government but 
has been given currency by government 
officials. 


Hopkins vs. the AAA 


Harry Hopkins inspired the plan t 
increase production of some farm prod 
ucts to assure ample food for the fight 
ing democracies. But the original Hop 
kins plan called for a far more drastic 
reversal of farm policies and it was re 
vised to stop wholesale resignations of 
Department of Agriculture officials, 


7 


STEAM Heats 


America.... 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


| chiefly in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

AAA controls over farm production 
would have been practically scuttled 
had the original Hopkins plan been ap- 
proved. Bernard Baruch is understood 
to have advised Hopkins on the in- 
creased production plan. Secretary 
Wickard at first went along with the 
plan in an apparent effort to gain favor 
with Hopkins, but his back was quickly 
stiffened when his advisers in the 
D. of A. strenuously objected. In the 
end, the compromise was worked out 
that will increase production of hogs, 


_— 


SOLVES PROBLEM OF 
DISTRIBUTING HEAT 
10 1300 RADIATORS 


Webster Moderator System Used 
In Famous Perkins Institution 
& Mass. School for Blind 


WIDELY SEPARATED BUILDINGS 


Provides Comfort in Every Room 
and thus Reduces Wasteful and 
Unnecessary Window Opening 


Watertown, Mass.—The problem 
of distributing heat evenly and rap- 
idly to nen | 1,300 radiators 
in the widely separated buildings of 
the Perkins Institution & Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind was solved 
in 1937 as the result of a Webster 
Heating Modernization Program. 


Before modernization, some sec- 
tions of this well-known institution 
were hard to keep warm while other 
sections were frequently overheated. 


Perkins Institution & Massachusetts School 
tor the Blind, Watertown, Mass. 


The Webster Moderator System 
corrected the steam _ distribution 
weaknesses of the existing installa- 
tion by means of Webster Metering 
Orifices in branch mains and radiator 
supply valves. All radiators now re- 
ceive steam at the same time and 
exactly in proportion to need. 

The four-zone central Control Cab- 
inet of the Webster » EH Mod- 
erator System enables the operator 
to meet the special heating needs of 
each section of the Perkins Institu- 
tion & Massachusetts School for the 
Blind. Steam can be shut off in any 
section not in use, whether it is 
classrooms, offices or dormitories. 


The elimination of overheating re- 
duces wasteful window opening to the 
minimum. 

The Cleghorn Company, of Boston, 
Mass., acted as modernization heat- 
ing contractors. 


corn, eggs, dairy products, and chickens 


Subcontract Brokerage 


Brokering of defense subcontracts is 
increasing in volume, although officials 
have no measure of its extent. As a 
means of expediting defense work by 
bringing prime contractors and poten- 
tial subcontractors together, officials of 
the Defense Contract Service say that 
this can be a legitimate operation. 

Officially, however, Defense Contract 
Service has taken no stand on brokering 
of subcontracts. Don’t ask this agency 
for advice regarding service offered by 
any particular concern. Caution is ad- 
visable because in the hands of unscru 
pulous brokers this type of operation is 
| nothing more than a racket. 


Miss Perkins’ Resignation? 


Persons closest to Labor Secretary 
| Frances Perkins say she will resign 
| when “labor troubles settle down.” 
They believe her resignation will be 
only a matter of weeks. In fact, it’s re- 
liably reported that Miss Perkins’ letter 
of resignation is on the President’s desk 
now. This is hard to believe after so 
many false tidings, but Miss Perkins is 
in ill health and it’s questionable whether 
she will be physically able to carry on 
much longer. 


Taxes—The Big Job 


Pending emergence of the tax bill, 


| Congress has little major legislation to 
| handle. Authority for the government to 


acquire Danish ships in United States 


| harbors will be voted with slight opposi- 


tion. Routine departmental appropria- 
tion bills will trickle through as usual. 
Senate and House committees will con- 
tinue defense program investigations 
Anti-strike bills have been shunted aside 
temporarily, but the House may insist 
on the Vinson Bill prescribing compul- 


| sory mediation for defense labor con- 


troversies. The Senate next week will 


quarrel over an $800,000 subsidy for 
American 
line. 

The tax bill probably can’t reach the 
House floor earlier than late May. ‘Treas- 
| ury specialists and Ways and Means 


Export’s trans-Atlantic air 


Committee members will occup. th 
next two or three weeks sketch ino 

rough draft of the measure. Publ; 
ings will open in early May for a 
two or more wecks. Leaders won 
much difficulty pushing throug), +} 
House a bill approximately repres: iting 
views of ‘Treasury experts, but Scnat 
consideration will be less perfuncto; 
and far from harmonious. ‘That's 
real revenue exploration will deve! 


Mediation Operator 


[he National Defense Medi:tio) 
Board got a full-time administratiy: 
officer this week when Ralph T. Sewar 
was named executive secretary. Seward 
a New York lawyer who was genera 
counsel of the State Labor Relations 
Board, leaves his post as chairman of 
the Board of Immigration Appeals t 
run the new mediation machinery. B¢ 
cause the Department of Labor's Con 
ciliation Service likes him, and ND\IB 
vice-chairman William H. Davis con 
siders him a close personal friend, an 
OPM-man Sidney Hillman approved thy 
appointment, Seward is expected to ci 
a hard job with a minimum of friction 


P.S. 


Interest in gliding, for sport and to 
primary training, is increasing as go 
ernment threatens to clamp down on 
manufacture of small planes not needed 
for defense. ‘Uhere are at least five bills 
before Congress to subsidize glider pro 
motion. . . . The National Defense Ix 
position scheduled May 21—June 4 in 
Washington (BW —Apr.12’41,p7), has 
been called off by H. A. Cochrane, di 
rector general, “owing to upset condi 
tions here and abroad.” .. . ‘Vomnn 
Corcoran, the famed brain-truster, can’t 
make up his mind whether to return to 
government service. He’s currently tell 
ing friends that he wants to make 
$1,000,000 before going back into the 
government, but they believe he'll be ap 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the Nav 
in charge of aviation. Justice Vrankfurte: 
is urging the appointment on the Pres 
dént. . . . Three-fourths of all aircraft 
plants are operating on a three-shift 
basis. ‘I'wo of the largest are on a seven 
day week; 88% of workers in the indus 
try are on a six-day week. . . . Millers 
National Federation will request that 
enriched flour standards proposed by 
Food & Drug Administration be modi 
fied so as to make riboflavin an optional! 
instead of a mandatory ingredient. Out 
put of riboflavin is limited and expan 
sion is running into shortage of equip 
ment. Price is high for same reason 
.. . A “floor tax”” on private cellars is 
suggested by certain statesmen. Idea is 
to get at the wise boys who, knowing 
the liquor tax is going to be boosted, 
are laying in enough to last them a cou- 
ple of years. 
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First to Fight 


Machine tools are the “machines that 
make machines.” They are the Marines 
of armament manufacture. They clear 
the way for the army of swift mass 
production to carry out the defense 
program. 

The machine tool industry is relatively 
small—never a major field of employment 
for workers or capital—but it combines 
ingenuity, mobility and flexibility to a 
rare degree. Its labor is highly skilled, its 
equipment efficient, its management alert 
to the vital part which the industry must 
play in helping America to arm. 

Practically all machine tool plants are 
working night and day, employing more 


than 75,000 workers, and adding more 
men as quickly as they can be trained in 
their exacting technical tasks. Scores of 
large plants and hundreds of small ma- 
chine shops are placing the means of mass 
arms-production promptly at the nation’s 
service. 

Answering the call for speed, the indus- 
try’s output has soared from $200,000,000 
in 1939 to $450,000,000 in 1940. It is now 
geared to achieve an annual production 
of $750,000,000. The speed with which the 
United States has turned from the arts 
of peace to meet its defense needs is the 
measure of the skill and flexibility of the 
machine tool industry. 


BANK OF New York 


New York's First Bank — Established 1784 


COMMERCIAL BANKING EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 


48 WALL STREET »- NEW YORK CITY —— Uptown Office: 


MADISON AVENUE at 63rd STREET 


Copyriaht-.1941, Hank of Ne 
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— fAce-High on 
| Two Continents 


GE Mechanical 
Draft Fans... 


Significant is this hemisphere-wide preference for Clarage Fans. 
It indicates the calibre of Clarage Engineering — of Clarage 
Construction which includes dynamically balanced wheels, dust- 
proof, oil-tight bearings, and extra metal wherever heavier parts 
contribute toward longer service life. 


Do you need fans or blowers of any type to help keep your production in 
high gear? Then let us help you! Clarage users by the thousands KNOW that 
Clarage Equipment costs less, because 
of the expensive shutdowns they avoid, 
and because of the replacement parts 
they are never called upon to buy. 


Telephone the Clarage sales-engincer- 
ing office 
outlining your problem. 


in your city, or write us 


NEW U.S. NAVAL BASE, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, will soon be furnished with seven 
Clerage Forced Draft Fans. 


NEW WEADOCK STATION, 
Consumers Power Company, Bay 
City, Michigan, uses Clarage Fans 
for both forced and induced draft. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY, 
Richmond, Virginia — one of the two 
Clarage Fans supplying forced draft. 


aos 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, Wood River, 
Iinois — Clarage Induced Droft 
Fan. Installation also includes 
Clarage Forced Draft Fan. 


COMPLETE 
AIR CONDITIONING 


a 
COOLING 
a 
VENTILATION 
e 


FACTORY HEATING 


GOVERNMENT SUGAR MILL, Zacatepec, 


LARGEST SUGAR REFINERY IN SOUTH AMERICA, Mexico—three Clarage Forced Draft Fans. 


Province of Salta, Argentine -—two Clarage 
Forced Draft Fans in new power plant. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY. xatamazoo, micu. 


SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


‘ o 
MECHANICAL DRAFT 


* 
FANS and BLOWERS 
for 
INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX . : ‘ *137.9 +1392 1449 1344 1048 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ns ocean cenukeabeeans tgmnesvenenths 98.3 99.3 99.4 94.4 60.9 
A eran AIS hey idl dhe Ano AMMA EEK ODE ok bebe 99,260 116,255 131,410 108,457 101,940 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week av. in thousands)... . . $16,698 $17,667 $19,363 $21,665 $8,545 
Electric Power Output _ietieation.... - ace ie 2,721 2,779 2,818 2,665 2,418 
ES ee re 3,604 3,514 3,662 3,642 3,854 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons)....... 2.2.2... eee ee 660 1,967 1,804 1,447 1,363 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 85 84 79 83 69 
All Other I, BUDO GUID... ccc cccctcssncccnes 31 48 44 51 35 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)............................ $4,794 $6,160 $4,706 $4,212 $3,903 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $8,993 $8,944 $8,811 $8,199 $7,509 
ent Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +17% +34% None +1% >% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........................00- 240 267 268 270 344 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index........................ 85.09 85.62 86.22 78.85 72.08 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................... 186.9 185.3 181.2 163.3 160.1 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 135.6 135.0 130.7 115.8 114.5 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 135.9 133.7 129.1 ll 9 119.9 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton). .... =... . «se Re eh $38.15 $38.15 $38.29 $38.07 $36.56 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) =§ «=... eee $19.17 $19.17 $20.33 $20.67 $16 08 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 2.2... 2... ee eee 12.033¢ 12.092¢ 12.054¢ 12.000¢ 11.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..................0.00000e ees $0.88 $0.88 $0.84 $0.81 $1.04 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...... 0.0... 0. ccc ce eee cece 3.38¢ 3.40¢ 3.32¢ 2.78¢ 2.88¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..................5.00.0005- 11.14¢ 11.08¢ 10.62¢ 9.32¢ 10.63¢ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)....................00005- — 23.07¢ 22.23¢ 22.50¢ 20.38¢ 19.07¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)....................... ‘ 76.4 79.4 79.5 84.0 97.5 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.35% 4.33% 4.37% 4.57% 4.76% 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... ... . 2.01% 2.00% 2.00% 2.09% 2.24% 
es er i ee i es coe sees nwncerssscccvevces 0.54% 0.52% 0.50% 0.45% 0.45% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 4-i% 4-i% 4-8% 4-1% 1-4 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adj reporting member banks....................... 23,430 23,093 23,487 21,238 ~——19, 465 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 27,138 26,952 26,744 24,327 23,466 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 5,494 5,465 5,374 4,672 4,393 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.................. 2.0... 0 cee eens 952 958 956 871 1,104 
U. S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 13,477 =—-:13,331 =: 13,285) 11,858 ~—-111,317 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................... 3815 3,793 3,770 3,669 3,518 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wedmesday series)...................... 6,030 5,940 6,483 6,816 5,949 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 2,235 2,244 2,244 2,245 2,500 


* Preliminary, week ended April 12, 1941. 


+ Revised. 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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ERE’S the story. **‘Valve grinding has 

to be carefully timed to get a proper 
seating. Our operators had to do that. We 
might have called them clock-watchers. 
Then not long ago we needed more produc- 
tion from those machines. Someone sug- 
gested that we have a G-E Application 
Engineer take a look at our setup. 


“His answer was: individual motor 
drives with vacuum-tube timers. So we 
put electricity to work timing the jobs. 
We quit watching clocks. Our operators 
now prepare the next batch of valves 


Va paid him 


TO WATCH 
THE CLOCK 


while the machines are grinding. Every- 
thing is ready for a quick shift. No wasted 
time. Production is speeded up. What's 
more, the timing is perfect.” 


You'll find that G-E Application En- 
gineers have a lot of simple cures for 
production lags. Their knowledge and 
experience are pledged to the task of col- 
laborating with industry to get the most 
out of America’s productive resources. 
Their services are available to you through 
our nearest office. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


LET'S MAKE EVERY DOLLAR FOR DEFENSE PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS! 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Index Drops, But Not for Long 


Effects of work stoppages will be felt for a time, but 
moderation of strikes may be expected to result from new wage 
level, which—with prices in check—puts another squeeze on profits. 


(he Business Week Index this week 
was down seven points from its March 
high of 144.9. Ordinarily, such a re- 
cession—of nearly 5% —in the space of a 
month would be a cause for real con- 
cern. It would suggest that business 
was rounding off a top and heading into 
a more or less protracted slump. Big 
breaks, in the Index, have usually signi- 
fied such a change in trend. But, in 
this case, the drop is due primarily to 
the stoppage in coal production and the 
slump in Ford assemblies. Resumption 
will put the Index up again—to where 
the decline started. ‘Thus the break does 
not indicate a permanent lowering of the 
level of industrial operations. 


Shortage of Coke 


However, the slump is not to be 
written off too lightlv—as an unimpor- 
tant phenomenon. ‘The country has 
definitely lost production at a time when 
national defense and all-out aid to Brit- 
ain require the fullest utilization of 
available man-power, machinery, and 
natural resources. And what’s more, the 
shortage of coal may result in a curtail- 
ment of operations in steel and other 
plants after the end of the strike. Some 
mdustrial coal piles are getting down to 
the ground. Three Carnegie-IIlinois 
blast furnaces have been banked be- 
cause of lack of coke, and a Republic 
furnace at Youngstown has been pre- 
maturely blown out for relining. 


The Labor Situation 


This type of hindrance is not entirely 
unexpected. Business Week observed a 
month and a half ago (BW—Mar.8’41, 
p13) that “bugs” are creeping into pro- 
duction, as new plants go into operation 
and management copes with such di- 
verse and multifarious problems as _pri- 
orities, skilled-labor shortages, and price 
problems. Further, it was noted that 
“when business is advancing, union 
leaders inevitably take advantage of 
a seller's market to make demands on 
employers . . . and this is another one 
of the ‘bugs’ creeping into production.” 

The labor situation, however, seems 
in the process of resolution. The 10¢- 
an-hour boost in the basic steel wage 
sets the trend for industry in general. 
Simonds Saw & Steel, for instance, 
this week followed the lead of the steel 
producers. Of course, what General 
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Motors, General Electric, and West 
inghouse do in wages will be highly 
significant. Yet, at this early date, it 
seems safe to conclude that for a vear 
or so, the extent of labor's gains have 
been demarcated. 


Steel Sets the Limit 


rom a production standpoint, that 
means that major strikes for wage in- 
creases are not apt to cause w idespread 
stoppages. Steel labor has made its 
gain—it has jumped from one wage 
plateau to another 16% higher; this 
more or less delineates the possibilities 
for all workers. And labor leaders are 
shrewd enough to realize that another 
sharp boost from the new level is not 
gettable. Indeed, it is probably not going 
too far to predict that “for the duration” 


the largest part of labor's gaims hav« 
been attained. Even if the cost of living 
rises, it is unlikely that steel workers, for 
instance, could expect another 16 
boost. Wages after this month’s adjust 
ments are apt to go up a step at a time 
not four or five steps in one big jump 
Ihe recognition of this economic prob 
ability by both sides—management and 
labor leaders alike—will tend to elimi 
nate disputes over pay. 

The other type of dispute—over union 
recognition, the closed shop, the check 
off, etc.—is apt to continue to badger 
the Office of Production Management 
in its efforts to keep assembly lines 
moving smoothly and swiftly. But even 
these traditional arguments will become 
less frequent. After all, if a basic wage 
is generally established—and accepted. 
union leaders will have a time conyinc 
ing their members or the public of the 
justification of a strike for “rights.”’ 


Effects of General Rise 

The general rise in the wage level has 
a two-pronged effect. It raises the cost 
of production immediately and prices 
ultimately; at the same time, it lifts cash 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
COTTON TEXTILES 
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Increased consumer demand, Army 
and Navy orders, and inventory spec- 
ulation have combined to produce a 
sharp spurt in textile operations since 
last spring. And with consumer buy- 
ing power on the increase, cotton 
consumption is headed for an all-time 
high this year. Not shown in the chart 
is the fact that March was the biggest 
month on record—854,179 bales con- 


sumed. But February had fewer days 
than March, and daily average con 
sumption proved to be higher; henc« 
the dip in the gray line. Worth not 
ing: Since 1937 the number of spin 
dles in operation has been declining; 
this is an indication of increasing tech- 
nological efficiency in the industry. 
Mills are “working” more cotton 
with fewer machines. 
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ALLIED SHIPPING LOSSES IN TWO WARS 
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In the first 19 months of this war, 
British, Allied and neutral shipping 
losses showed an increase of 280% 
over losses for the same period in the 
first World War. Average monthly 
losses were 268,000 tons against 94,- 


500 tons. In the last war, it was not 
until after 31 months of fighting that 
British shipping losses topped 5,000,- 
000 tons. This time, Hitler’s intensi- 
fied attack on British shipping has run 
up that total in only 19 months. 


income of the worker, the ultimate con- 
sumer. So far this year, retail sales have 
been rising ste: idily, and this new boost 
to income is likely to give merchandis- 
ing a further spurt. Consumers have 
been taking no chances on higher prices 
or priorities getting in the way of their 
desires; the boom in automobile sales is 
a case in point (page 65). 

I'he spurt in consumer buying gen- 
erally, has reduced inventories. Whole- 
salers have been Jow on stocks and have 
been forced to reject orders from de- 
partment stores on post-Easter require- 
ments. So, production of consumer 
goods is not in danger of being curtailed 
due to lack of demand. Indeed, cotton 
textile operations are at an all-time high 
(Outlook Chart) and the proposed ad- 
vance in the textile industry’s mini- 
mum wage from 35¢ to 374¢ may even 
stimulate production more—to beat the 
boost. 

As for industry as a whole, higher 
wages inevitably mean higher costs. And 
since the Administration is trying to 
keep prices down, it is not likely that 
the boosts will easily be passed on to 
consumers. Inevitably, that means a 
squeeze in profits. General Electric is 
not the first, nor will it be the last, 
company to report higher sales but 
lower earnings for the first three months 
of the year. 
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Call For Speedup 


Industry and agriculture 
are confronted with drastic 
measures to step up output, 
assure British aid “in time.” 


Almost perceptible this week was the 
sudden growth in American conscious- 
ness of what the war might mean to us 
and of what our defense program, dedi- 
cated now to the aid of the Allies might 
mean in the conduct of the war. 

@ Alarm Bells—It was a consciousness 
fed by headlines reporting successes of 
Nazi forces in their drive through Yugo- 
slavia and Greece and in their sweep 
across the Libyan desert toward the 
Suez Canal and the oil fields of Iraq 
and Iran. And vital to ultimate Ameri- 
can interests though less widely under- 
stood was news of the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese pact which gives Tokvo 
virtually a free hand to move south into 
the coveted colonies around Singapore. 

These and other incidents at home 
highlighting our own foreign policy 
(page 7) brought home to America the 
importance of our own battle front, our 
own vast army of farmers and skilled 
workers. Increasingly crucial became 


the question of whether or not we 
still get supplies to Britain “in 
(page 74). 

@ Ready for Speedup—Business 
prepared for the quick measur 
nounced in Washington as soon 
was evident that the war was going 
in both the Near and Far East. 

Ihe appointment of Harry Hopki 
to coordinate all lease-lend bu 
merely formalizes what Hopkins 
been doing since he returned 
Britain (BW —Apr.5’41,p7). 

More surprising was the word leaking 

out of the Office of Production \{ay 
agement that plans are completed fo; 
putting “critical machines” into opera 
tion on a 164-168 hour-a-week basis } 
organizing operators into four 6-ho) 
shifts. ‘There is a bottleneck in th 
supply of giant planers, boring mills 
and forging hammers but OPM officials 
claim that, if existing equipment 
operated 24 hours a day, except for 4 
4-hour overhaul each week, there need 
be no bottleneck in production. 
@ Critical Industries Pushed—OP\|'s 
second speedup scheme calls for the 
stepping up to 24-hour-a-day operations 
in all of the “critical industries,” which 
include mainly aircraft and machin 
tools. Some plants will be told to go 
on a 7-day week, while others, particu 
larly in the aircraft field where it has 
been shown that a one-day cleanup of 
the assembly line by a skeleton crew is 
necessary e€ ich week, will be allowed to 
remain on a 6-day schedule. 

According to defense officials, there 

is no labor shortage yet. Machine-too 
builders who have been in Washington 
during the last 10 days for conferences 
with the OPM admit that, by breaking 
down each job into small units, they 
have been able to find plenty of work 
ers with enough skill to handle it. 
@ Drive on Material—But to the prob 
lem of raw materials shortages the OPM 
still has found no satisfactory answer. 
Business men who have been in Wash 
ington recently blame this on the lack 
of a long-term program of defens« 
needs, and point to the Stettinius stat« 
ment of last fall that there was plenty 
of aluminum in the country when onl 
three months later every pound of the 
metal was being rationed; or to the 
continuing complaints from all parts 
of the country that it is increasingly 
dificult to secure delivery of steel, 
though the Gano Dunn report of a few 
weeks ago assured the defense authori 
ties and the President that there was 
adequate producing capacity for all 
foreseeable 1941 demands (BW—Matr.8 
"41,p15). 

Evidence that the problem is being 
tackled was the transfer this week of 
W. B. Fuller from the Production Plan- 
ning Board (BW—Mar.1’41,p14) to the 
raw materials division of the OPM. 

@ Agricultural Overturn—The effect of 
the war situation on agriculture is almost 
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revolutionary. Instead of the old fa- 
miliar crop-curtailment, _ price-raising 
program, Washington has launched a 
yast new program for increasing produc- 
tion of all but a few commodities, and 
js studying various schemes to keep 
farm prices from getting out of hand. 

Agriculture Department economists 

refuse to make any estimates of the 
robable increase in farm production 
this year to meet the new demands. In 
food lines, consumption is expected to 
be up at least 10%. Secretary Wickard 
estimates that British food purchases 
will not exceed 3% to +% of the 
amount of food normally consumed at 
home. But rising wages and increas- 
ing employment are expected to boost 
the domestic demand. 
e Food for Britain—Britain is after only 
selected foods—lards, canned and dried 
fruits, eggs, and dried milk—and some 
tobacco. There is plenty of lard and 
tobacco to meet this year’s demand, but 
shortages of poultry and dairy products 
will show up quickly unless production 
is upped this spring. 

Government food authorities say 
Britain will take at least $250,000,000 
of food supplies in the next vear. Out- 
siders who have been talking with Lon- 
don experts insist that requirements will 
pass $400,000,000. 

Buying is already under way on a big 
scale, with the Surplus Marketing Corp. 
handling the purchases. So as not to 
upset normal business in this field, the 
government this week started making 
public announcements every day of the 
amounts of each commodity purchased, 
but with no breakdown to show what 
quantity is for British account, for the 
Red Cross, or for our own stamp plan. 
eCanners Called In—No new ma- 
chinery has been set up to handle the 
expanded business, but the Agriculture 
Department last week started a series 
of conferences with the food industry 
by summoning the tomato-canning in- 
dustry to discuss plans for increased 
output. Poultry producers and packers 
have also been called to see how quickly 
plans can be drawn up for a general 
stepping up of production. Powdered 
eggs, for example, have mainly been sup- 
plied to this country by China but now 
they are high on the list of food con- 
centrates requested by Britain. 

Insiders admit that little cotton or 
wheat will be taken by the British, 
though some vitamin-enriched flour may 
be needed. Little trouble is expected 
in filling the demand for canned and 
dried fruit and vegetables. But the 
scramble for poultry and dairy products 
is already sulliciently serious for Wash- 
ington to have started a daily broad- 
cast to farmers this week suggesting 
ways to help fill the demand. And it 
will not be long until the shortage 
spreads to meat. It is in these lines that 
Washington expects to have its most 
serious price problems. 
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What “Price Boss” Means 


Specifically it means “economic sanctions’ — curtailing 
supplies and services for those who disregard price controls — 
but Henderson’s new agency sees no need now for crackdown. 


“We can’t build ships and airplanes 
out of price control.” 

Thus, Leon Henderson, head of the 

newly created Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply (OPACS), 
avows a policy in which the emphasis 
will be put on boosting production by 
maintaining reasonable relationships be- 
tween commodity prices rather than on 
arbitrary fixing of prices. 
@ “Stabilizer”—This policy is based on 
his idea (held with due acknowledg- 
ment to Bernard Baruch) that, since the 
price to one manufacturer is a cost to 
another and since the manufacturer has 
relatively long-term commitments in in- 
ventories and services, the primary func- 
tion of the Price Administration is to 
do what it can to stabilize prices, thereby 
lifting the burden of worry from the 
manufacturer and letting him get on 
with the main job—production. 

So far we have filled our defense 
needs out of greater production without 
upsetting our national economy or cut- 
ting into all consumer needs, says Hen- 
derson, but we are now at a place where 
things are getting tight; the question 
of how we go forward depends upon 
the planning of price relationships. 
Establishment of a Price Administration 
at this juncture marks the transition 
from the phase of control in which Hen- 
derson relied primarily upon his vocal 
ability to influence prices to a more 
formal procedure in which “reasonable 
price tops” are fixed for commodities 
which get out of line. 


e “Authority Enough’—As for author 
ity needed to control price relationships 
Henderson thinks he’s got enough “at 
this level.” He forswears reliance on 
legal sanctions and legal punishments 
No amount of penalties is a substitution 
for additional supply; no matter how 
harsh they may be they can’t be effec: 
tive, he asserts. 

“If we get to the place where that is 
necessary we will have reached the top 
of our productive effort, in my opinion 
If forceful action is needed it won't 
be a tocsin for enlarging the jails or 
taking aspirin but for taking thought of 
what is back of the situation.” 

Henderson professes confidence that 
the Price Administration can hand\ 
individual companies that go through 
price ceilings. He regards his biggest 
weapon as the moral support of the 
community, to be gained by skillful us: 
of publicity. There are various ways in 
which to handle what Henderson cal! 
“the sharpshooters” and what General 
Johnson denominated “‘chiselers.”’ Suing 
isn’t one of them. He refers caustically 
to the still lively Bethlehem Steel cas 
involving profits in the last World Was 
(BW—Aug.31'40,p17), pointing out that 
it didn’t make another nickel’s worth of 
steel available at that time. 

e “Economic Sanctions” — Henderson 
talks of putting his reliance on economy 
sanctions and it’s not empty talk. But 
when he says “economic sanctions” 
instead of “legal sanctions,” he is not 
being literally accurate in every in 


OPACS high command—seated: Har- 
riet Elliott, whose Consumer Divi- 
sion is absorbed by the new agency; 


Administrator Henderson. Standing: 
Dave Ginsberg, general counsel; John 
Hamm, deputy administrator. 
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Broad powers vested in Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson by the 
President's executive order of April 11 
derive from the following laws: 

Section 336(a) of Title II] of the 
Tariff Act: Authorizes the President to 
request the Tariff Commission to in- 
vestigate differences between costs of 
production of any domestic article and 
any like or similar foreign articles, with 
a view to reducing customs duties by 
proclamation. The Administrator will 
thus get the aid of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in conducting such studies and in- 
vestigations as will enable him to dis- 
charge his responsibilities. The ‘Tariff 
Commission has already undertaken a 
study of the costs of mining copper. 

Section 9 of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940: Provides for 
placing of compulsory orders and for 
requisitioning of plants in the event of 
refusal to comply with such orders. The 
Administrator would recommend to the 
President the exercise of the authority 
vested in him whenever, in the opinion 
of the Administrator, such action by 
the President will enable the Adminis- 
trator to carry out and secure com- 
pliance with any proper exercise of 
authority 

Section 120 of the National Defense 
Act: Contains the same provisions and 
would be used for the same purpose and 
in the same manner as Section 9, above. 
However, it is not now operative in the 
absence of a full emergency. Its pro- 
visions are broader than those of Sec- 
tion 9, in that the President can exer- 
cise his powers through any department 
or officer of the government instead of 
being restricted to War and Navy. 

Section 1 (15) of Title 49, U. S. C.: 
Authorizes the President, in time of 
war or threatened war, to certify to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
certain traffic shall have preference or 
priority in transportation. This power 


Where the Price Powers Lie 


may be used as a sanction to secure 
compliance with maximum prices by 
withholding transportation facilities from 
violators. 

The Act of October 10, 1940: Au- 
thorizes the President to requisition ma- 
terials denied export. The Administrator 
would recommend this procedure to the 
President in order to get an increased 
supply of materials and commodities 
and also to get compliance whenever 
such action is necessary. 

The following statutes involve the 
release of stockpile materials. The au- 
thorities of the President would be 
exercised by the Administrator in order 
to increase the available supply of ma- 
terials and commodities an thereby to 
avoid shortages with potential price in- 
creases. Proposed action would be sub- 
ject in every case to disapproval by 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Section 713 (a)-7 of Title 15, U.S. C., 
Supp.x V: Provides that reserve stocks 
of strategic and critical materials ac- 
quired under a treaty in exchange for 
surplus agricultural commodities “shall 
be made available or disposed of by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation or other 
governmental agency only upon order of 
the President in accordance with the 
terms of the applicable treaty.” 

Section 4 of the Act Approved June 
7, 1939: Authorizes the President to per- 
mit, by order, the use from stockpiles of 
strategic and critical materials. These 
stockpiles are acquired by the Secretary 
of the Treasury upon direction of the 
Secretaries of War, Navy, and Interior, 
acting through the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board. 

Section 5 of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act: Authorizes the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
finance the acquisition of strategic or 
critical materials “as defined by the Presi- 
dent.” 


stance. Keeping raw materials away 
from a manufacturer who — shoots 
through fixed price-ceilings or cutting 
off his freight-car supply may not be 
legal sanctions per se but they rest on 
the assumption of legal authority to 
take such action. The authority might 
be challenged but it’s doubtful whether 
the challenge would be successful at 
this stage of the defense program. 

The powers vested in the Price 
Administrator by the President’s execu- 
tive order of April 11 derive from vari- 
ous statutes. (See accompanying list.) 
One of the riddles which puzzles Wash- 
ington, always interested in internal 
organization, is that these same powers 
were vested in the Office of Production 
Management when it was created out 
of the Defense Commission by a similar 
executive order Jan. 7. However, the 
fact that Administrator Henderson has 
been set up independently of OPM to 
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act on his own authority seems to be 
plain evidence of the President’s inten- 
tion. 
@ Case for Tact—Having won his posi- 
tion, following a period of several weeks 
in which he made no bones about his 
criticism of the defense program, Hen- 
derson is now disposed to be tactful. For 
instance, the President’s executive 
order makes it his duty to see that, after 
military defense needs have been satis- 
fied, there is equitable distribution of 
remaining supplies among competing 
civilian demands—and OPM’s Priori- 
ties Division, under Stettinius, is now 
exercising this function in the case of 
aluminum scrap. Questioned on the 
apparent conflict of authority this week, 
Henderson said simply that the conflict 
would have to be worked out with Stet- 
tinius. 

Besides the former Price Division, 
OPAC absorbs the Consumer Division 


and, in part, the Agricultural Diy jsiop b. 
) E 


of the old Defense Commission. | {ey 
derson declares that Miss Harriet }: |\;ot; 
will be one of the “centerpieces” 0 the 
Price Administration and _ states that 
she will continue to operate on :«t 


il 


men 


prices, rents, standards for cons); mine 


goods, and protection of consume: 
ests generally. 

With reference to prices of ag 
tural products the “price boss’’ sa, 
will follow the Administration’s p. 
on “parity” and professes to b: 
harmonious terms with Sec. of Ag: 
ture Wickard. He is silent on the « 
tion of what he may do with refe: 
to agricultural prices which push a| 
parity. 

e Different Approach—Asked whether 
the recent pegging up of prices of ce1 
tain farm products to stimulate produc 
tion (BW —Apr.12’41,p72) might be a 
precedent for pegging up industrial 
prices to stimulate production, Hender 
son said he doesn’t “see” any industrial 
commodity which requires that ap 
proach. As a matter of fact, his approach 
is from the other end. As Price Admin 
istrator he is emotionally ey t 
regard all prices as too high. . 
moment he professes to be ‘ ae 
about” textiles, steel, coal, drugs, chem 
icals, non-ferrous metals, building ma 
terials, machinery and equipment, and 
hides and leather. 

“TI don’t want to give the impression 

that we are going to move in and fix 
price ceilings next week or the weck 
following. I’m saying that, unless the 
price tendency in these commodities 
corrects itself, they will be a job of 
prime importance for us.” 
@ What about Wages?—Henderson is 
vague regarding the policy to be pursued 
where advancing wage costs are a sub 
stantial factor in price increases. ‘This 
very vagueness is a plain hint, however, 
that profits will be expected to take the 
rap. He talks about price adjustments 
where profits.can’t do so but this gen 
eral statement is sharply modified, in 
the case of steel, by his assertion that a 
10¢-an-hour wage increase would not 
warrant a boost in the price of steel. As 
for “unwarranted” increases in wages, 
Henderson says only that the Price 
Administration will be decidedly inter 
ested. 

One thing always to be remembered 
about the head of the Price Administra 
tion is that he is a figure-shark as well as 
a theory-fancier. As Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau wrote of him at 
the time he joined the staff of the late 
lamented Temporary National Eco 
nomic Committee (BW —Sep.10’38, 
p18), “The warmth of his social-minded 
concepts is somewhat cooled by the 
facts dug up by the gum-chewing econ- 
omist.” When it comes to dealing with 
him on a practical price question, it 
will pay business men to have their facts 
and figures well in hand. 
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Heat on Coal 


Shortages bring govern- 
ment pressure for reopening of 
mines as operators struggle with 
split over “differential” trouble. 


Washington took a long look at the 
dwindling coal piles of the national- 
defense industries this week and put 
pressure on the New York conferences 
of the bituminous coal operators and the 
United Mine Workers to get a break in 
the mine shutdown and a partial re- 
sumption of production that would 
boost soft coal output to 65% of 
normal. 

This meant reopening of the mines 
of the northern Appalachian producers 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
northern West  Virginia—supplying 
about 38.5% of the country’s output— 
with Illinois, Indiana, and Utah opera- 
tors counted on to follow the lead of 
the northern Appalachian group. 

e The South Walks Out—Southern Ap- 
palachian operators, with mines in 
southern West Virginia, eastern Ken- 
tucky, northern ‘Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia, producing about 31.5% of the 
nation’s tonnage weren't in New York. 
The North might look with favor on 
John L. Lewis’ demand that they boost 
the basic wage rate from $5.60 to $7 a 
day while their northern associates were 
going up from $6 to $7, but this pro- 
posal to eliminate the 40¢ differential 
they had enjoyed since the first Appa- 
lachian agreement was signed in 1933 
had sent them off in rebellion. ‘They 
had set up an organization of their own 
in Washington, invited union repre- 
sentatives to meet with them, prepared 
to ask Sec. Perkins to certify their dis- 
pute to the National Defense Mediation 
Board. Lewis had made no move 
toward Washington, and had announced 
that he was not interested in the new 
government agency. 

@ About Stocks—Coal stocks in the 
hands of industrial consumers were the- 
oretically sufficient for about three 
weeks. Latest government report showed 
an average supply of 38 days for all 
classes of such consumers on Mar. 1, 
tonnage 42,236,000. Excess production 
over industrial consumption and retail 
demands in March probably added 7,- 
250,000 tons. But, since Mar. 31, when 
approximately 90% of the normal bitu- 
minous output was cut off by the sus- 
pension, there has been a heavy drain 
on these reserves and, as stocks aren't 
evenly distributed, critical situations 
have already developed in some spots. 

Notable case is Beehive Coke Ovens, 
whose production was stepped up 
208.8% this year (253.9% in Pennsyl- 
vania). This week there were reports of 
Pennsylvania furnaces banked because 
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the ovens couldn’t get coal to coke. The 
situation on byproduct coke ovens—the 
principal source of coke—was better, but 
the average supply for this group of 
consumers on Mar. 1 was sufficient for 
only 43 days’ operation. 

e@ Vacations for Miners—Observers were 
ready to chalk up a resounding victory 
for John Lewis in the long-protracted 
negotiations—except for the possibilities 
inherent in the North-South break. 
They noted that signing of an agree- 
ment with the northern Appalachian 
group would bring vacations with pay 
along with the $l-a-day wage increase. 
At the start the union asked for two 
weeks’ vacation at the regular daily rate 
for the day men and $7.50 a day for 
tonnage men. This was later whittled 
down to a demand for one week at a 
“token” payment of $20—or $4 a day- 
for that period. Other demands favor- 
ably considered by the operators in- 
cluded elimination of reject clauses 
which allowed management to deduct 
for substandard material loaded and au- 
thorization for safety committees of 
workers in each mine. 

Southern operators, who twice pro- 
posed an increase of 60¢ a day and im- 
mediate resumption of operations pend- 
ing continued negotiations, justified 
their withdrawal from the New York 
conference on the ground that the Nor- 
therners and the union were seeking to 


LOOKING AT STRIKES 


William S. Knudsen comes through 
with an idea on how to settle defense 
strikes at the House Military Affairs 
Committee hearing—while Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins keeps her 
fingers crossed, hopes this week’s im- 
provement in the defense labor pic 
ture (page 40) will continue. 


impose conditions which would “make 
uneconomic, if not impossible the ope: 
ation of our mines.” Northern produce 
and Mr. Lewis declared the real reason 
for the bolt was not the elimination « 
the 40¢ differential but the proposal to 
outlaw the reject clause. 

@ Tradition Ruled—Impartial obser 
attributed the union’s strength at Ne 
York to two causes: lack of cohesiven 
among the operators in dealing wit! 
highly organized labor setup and a 
ence to an old routine of negotiat 
which seems to have outlived it 
fulness. Before the conference bes 
most operators were convinced 
some wage increase was in the card 
10% was a popular figure. But the 
formal reply to union demands stuck t 
tradition with a proposal to renew th 
old contract. Pre-conference discussi 
also indicated that far-sighted produ 
were opposed to any suspension in oj 
ations in the event a new contract ha 
not been signed by March 31. But th 
spokesmen for management let Levy 
take the imitiative with his proposal t 


continue operations subject to an agree- 
ment that any wage increases granted 
would be retroactive to April l—and 
rejected the proposal on the ground that 
it would impose “a contingent liability” 
on them that they might not be able to 
recover in increased prices. 

One constructive proposal by the 

operators was blocked by Lewis. In- 
stead of the unwieldy big committees 
of two years ago, they started negotia- 
tions this year with a subcommittee of 
four. Lewis agreed to a similar miners’ 
committee of four but made it a revolv- 
ing committee so that the operators were 
compelled to deal with a succession of 
district presidents of the union. 
@ What about Prices?—Fstimates of 
what the wage increases would add to 
the cost of bituminous coal production 
ranged from 15¢ to 24¢ a ton. It was 
doubtful, however, whether the full in- 
creases would be reflected in the mini- 
mum prices fixed by the Bituminous 
Coal Division of the Interior Depart- 
ment because of the complex manner in 
which the Guffey Act bases costs on 
1937 figures. Economies effected by 
mechanical loading since 1937 will tend 
to make the net increase in costs over 
the 1937 base less than the increases 
imposed by the new wage contract. 


Eicher Moves Up 


New SEC chairman has an 


eye on a judgeship, a thumb on 
the utilities, and his mind on 
what the boss wants. 


“I'll do what I’m told.” 

His stock answer to questions is a line 
on Edward C. Eicher who was elected 
chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission last week. He is a 
full-fledged New Dealer and considered 
a rubber stamp on all Administration 
policies. He probably won’t be there 
long. At least, Washington thinks that 
Ih = is just at the quarterback posi- 
tion until the coach’s choice, Benjamin 
Cohen, returns from his diplomatic 
duties in England. Eicher himself looks 
upon the chairmanship as a build-up 
toward his life ambition—a federal judge- 
ship. His predecessor, Jerome N., Frank, 
resigned to accept an appointment to 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals. 

@ lowa to Chicago—Known familiarly 
as “Schlitz” Eicher to his brother Alpha 
Delts in 1904 at the University of Chi- 
cago, the new SEC chairman was born 
on a farm near Washington, Ia., in 
1878. His father had come from Alsace- 
Lorraine in 1850 to found a Mennon- 
ite congregation, whose descendants still 
worship in the Mennonite church of 
Noble, Ia. Eicher is listed in Who’s 
Who as a Mennonite, although mem- 
bers of that creed may not take an oath, 
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Edward C. Eicher is the new SEC chairman—but he aims higher than that. 


become magistrates (“Judge not, that 
ye be not judged”), or bear arms. 

Fatherless at 14, he worked the farm 
while studying shorthand and typing, 
which he used iater to work his way 
through the University of Chicago. 
There “Schlitz” did best in economics, 
was a crackerjack whist player, and is 
remembered as a jovial “one of the 
boys.” He studied more law after re- 
ceiving his Ph.B. degree and was admit- 
ted to the Iowa bar in 1906. After a 
few years of legal work at his alma 
mater, he was appointed assistant attor- 
ney of the Iowa district of the Burling- 
ton Railroad. 

In 1918, Eicher went on his own by 
taking over his brother’s law practice 
in Washington, Ia. About this time, 
too, he began his political activities as 
a member of the legal advisory boards 
of Des Moines and Washington coun- 
ties and of the Iowa soldiers’ vote com- 
mission. 

e And So to Politics—The Democrat 
Eicher, although in a normally strong 
Republican state, was swept into Con- 
gress in the Roosevelt landslide of 1932. 
One of his campaign planks was that 
government expenses should be reduced 
and that a new administration with 
fewer political debts could accomplish 
such reductions. 

@ Eicher vs. Wallace—EFicher remained 
in Congress until 1938 when, foreseeing 
the Iowa “Republican Revolt,” he re- 
signed to become a member of the SEC. 
While in the House, he had fostered 
many startling innovations, incurred the 
wrath of his Iowa colleagues, and 
aroused press indignation for “unin- 
formed actions.” One of his first acts 
was to disagree with fellow-lowan Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry Wallace. 


Eicher said the department’s statistics 
were all wrong and that higher prices 
wouldn’t bring overproduction—he said 
that low prices had forced farmers to 
“cultivate every last fence row.” 

In 1935, Eicher presented a “cost of 
production” bill to solve the farm prob 
lem. Under this plan, the producer's 
income would be based on the govern 
ment’s evaluation of the wage value of 
his services, cover depreciation of his 
property and transportation costs, and 
provide a 4% return on his capital in- 
vestments. Sec. Wallace called the plan 
impractical. 

@ Overboard for Roosevelt—The new 
SEC chairman’s support of President 
Roosevelt is absolute. He called the 
President’s Supreme Court reorganiza 
tion proposal “100% constitutional 
and quite moderate.” This devotion to 
his chief is reported actually to have 
delayed his appointment to a judgeship. 
For, in going overboard for Roosevelt, 
Eicher has been blamed for splitting the 
Iowa Democratic party. Back in 1938, 
he defended Harry Hopkins for his sup 
port of Otha D. Wearin for the Iowa 
Democratic senatorial nomination in 
the “purge” of Senator Guy M. Gillette. 
Later, he challenged Sec. Wallace and 
Sen. Clyde Herring of Iowa to prove 
that the Chief Executive had tried to 
bring Wearin and Gillette together in 
a Democratic unity statement. A few 
months ago the President was reported 
to have been considering Eicher for 
judgeship of the Eighth Circuit Court 
of Appeals. Roosevelt wanted an Iowan 
in the job—but Eicher was opposed by 
both Herring and Gillette. 

@ Death Sentencer—The Iowan was a 
leader of the fight to put through the 
House the death sentence provision of 
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As the nation quickens its production, fewer minutes 
can be spared in obtaining statistics upon which to 
base vital decisions . . . fewer minutes can be wasted 
tracing stock and parts... fewer minutes can be used 
up in looking for clerical errors in budgets, specifica- 
tions, estimates and commitments. 


Today’s Burroughs machines provide essential records 
and prompt control figures in less time, with less 
effort, and at less cost. 

Burroughs representatives offer their experience and 
technical knowledge of machines, applications and 
procedures in solving a specific problem. Investigate— 
call Burroughs today. There’s no obligation to you. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6401 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Todays, 


Control 
Figures 


New and Timely 
information on These 
Subjects Now Available 


Yours for the Asking 


MATERIAL CONTROL . . [| 
COST RECORDS. ... .. [] 
PAYROLL RECORDS ... [| 


EARNINGS CALCULATION 
AND ACCRUAL 


PURCHASE AND PAYMENT 
RECORDS 


EXPENSE DISTRIBUTION 
STATISTICS 
BUDGETARY CONTROL 
BILLING 


Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 
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the Public Utility Act of 1935. During 
Congressional debates on the holding 
company bill Eicher charged that “in 
1929 when bankers and corporate in- 
siders were distributing holding-com- 
pany securities to the public, the aggre- 
gate market value of electric utility hold- 
ing company securities was about $19,- 
000,000,000. ‘That money did not go 
into generators and transmission lines 
for the industry; it represented an in- 
vestment of not more than $3,000,000,- 
000 in capital plant and equipment. The 
difference went to the bankers, specu- 
lators, and corporate insiders.” 

Eicher, with his views on holding 
companies, was among friends when he 
went over to the SEC. And now, with 
the commission demanding hard-boiled 
enforcement of the holding company 
law’s death sentence, Eicher’s elevation 
to the chairmanship is bad news for the 
public utilities 


ARMS AND THE PUBLIC 


An answer to the question of how in- 
dustry can get across to the American 
public the part it is playing in the de- 
fense program and the problems it faces 
in playing that part has just come off the 
press. It’s a 284-page book entitled, 
“Arsenal of Democracy,” by Burnham 
Finney, who, as editor of American 
Machinist, writes of armament produc- 
tion from the inside. 

“Arsenal of Democracy” ($2.50; pub- 
lisher—Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co.) will serve helpfully to round 
up the over-all defense job for the busi- 
ness executive, but it is addressed pri- 
marily to the general reader who won- 
ders why it takes time to tool up, learns 
about bottlenecks from new spaper head- 
lines, worries about wartime profits, and 
wants a clear picture of this new warfare 
in which industry’s machines are the 
most important weapons. 

Interesting comparisons with British 
and Canadian experience and sharp 
analysis of some of our own problems 
and shortcomings direct attention to 
what still needs to be done as well as to 
what has been done. Chapters on such 
subjects as priorities, prices, subcontract- 
ing, and labor training stress changes in 
trend on which it is to the interest of 
business that the public be informed. 


TEXAS DIRECTORY 


Listing more than 9,000 manufactur- 
ers of the state of ‘Texas, the fourth edi- 
tion of the “Directory of Texas Manu- 
facturers” has recently been published 
by the Bureau of Business Research of 
the University of ‘Texas. (Bureau of 
Business Research, University of ‘Texas, 
Austin, ‘Tex. Price, $2.) Soon to be pub- 
lished is a companion volume to be 
known as the “Directory of ‘Texas 
Wholesalers,” which will also list ap- 
proximately 9,000 firms. 
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Lubbock—a Lone Star Exhibi 


Texas town that gained 55.2% in decade has taken 
cattle, cotton, oil, and now manufacturing, in its stride, without 
letting its prosperity hinge on any one of them. 


The 1940 census glorified 32 cities 
which had scored population increases 
of over 50% in the previous 10 years 
(BW—Nov.30'40,p16). Nine of the 32 
were in ‘Texas. Citizens of lesser com- 
monwealths marvel at the record; ‘lex- 
ans accept it as further proof of the 
Almighty’s favor and the statesmanship 
of Sam Houston. 

Jealous outsiders may charge that 
Texas has been considerably aided by 
Jesse Jones, as head of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. and big hand-out 
man for the New Deal, and by other 
loyal Lone Starlings in key spots at 
Washington. ‘Texans (when they stoop 
to retort) snap back with, “It’s about 
time industry recognized the advantages 
of ‘l'exas raw materials, cheap fuels, mar- 
kets, climate, and the cooperative spirit 
of her labor.” 

@ Towns That Go Places—l'ive of the 
Texas communities registering spectacu- 
lar gains—Longview, University Park, 
Victoria, Borger, and Bryan—were in the 
10,000—25,000 division. ‘Taking ‘Texas 
cities of over 25,000, Corpus Christi 
heads the class with a gain of 106.6% 
and a 1940 population of 57,301. Austin 
is next with a 65.5% gain and a popula- 
tion of 87,930, then ‘Tyler with a 65.2% 
gain and 28,279 population, Lubbock 
with a 52.2% gain, 31,853 population. 
Austin, being the capital, reflects the 


~ 
STAR PERFORMERS: NO. 3 


Herewith Business Week pr 
sents the economic story of a 
other of the eleven American citi 
with more than 25,000 populati: 
which showed increases exceediny 
50% in the last census. The bus 
ness reasons for the population 
performance of Los Angeles (B\\ 
—Feb.22’41,p22) and the two Mi 
amis (BW—Mar.22’41,p38) hav 
already been surveyed. Next week 
Corpus Christi. 


advance of the state as a whole. ‘Tyler is 
the beneficiary of the fabulous Kast 
‘Texas oil field whose discovery late in 
1930 overwhelmed petroleum markets; 
it was aided also by a more fragrant in- 
dustry—production of rose bushes from 
200 nurseries which claim to supply over 
half the nation’s total. But Lubbock 
(on the high-plains below the shank of 
the Panhandle) and Corpus Christi (far 
southward on the sunny Gulf Coast) 
deserve detailed treatment. 

@ From Cattle to Factories—Lubbock 
inhabitants point out that they are not 
passive receivers of lucky breaks. While 
nature dumped blessings all around, it 
took get-up and gumption to cash in on 


Livestock, the economic stand-by of 
the Texas high plains, is treated with 
due consideration by Lubbock Auc- 
tion & Commission Co. Its sales arena 


is air-conditioned. Most of Lubbock’s 
cattle receipts are handled by this firm 
which disposes of 3,000 weekly, pays 
ranchers $6,000,000 annually. 
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This familiar trademark 

identifies Anaconda 

products. It symbolizes 

the best efforts of man. 
and science. 
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Wi it? The sharp eyes of a trouble-shooting foreman 
or superintendent will probably see it in time. But, u hat he can't 
see—he can't stop! 

He can't see an electrical wire overload...or overheat... or lose 
dielectric strength. An electrical distribution line may be verging 
on breakdown from any of these causes, but he'll never know unless 
an immediate check-up is made. Remember, failure means stalled pro- 
duction Te bitter, expensive experience at any 2 down- 


right catastrophe now with the added burden of defense contracts. 


What about your plant? 


Is electrical failure imminent? According to authorities, nine out of 
ten industrial plants in the country sorely need rewiring and elec- 
trical modernization. Make sure no industrial tragedy is reaching 
its climax in your plant. Check on your electrical wiring now. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
General Offices: 25 Broadway, N. Y.C. Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Companye Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


© Simpie, no-cost method for detecting wiring weaknesses 


Anaconda has developed a system in these 
two books which simply and easily provide 
you with a step-by-step analysis of your plant's 
wiring system. They have helped plant own- 
ers in every section of the country to (1) save 
money, or (2) increase production by bringing 
electrically powered machines up to capacity. 
A request on a letterhead will bring these 
books to your desk at no obligation. «iste 


ACONDA Wire & CABLE 


The Lubbock National Bank’s new 
building offers curb service. Deposi- 
tors drive down an alley to a teller’s 


cage protected by burglar-proof glass. 
A shding drawer takes in the check or 
deposit, returns bank book or cash. 


them. Lubbock’s story (like much of 
l'exas) starts with cattle, rans to cotton 
and other farming, accelerates with the 
discovery of oil, enters now a manufac- 
turing phase 

Instead of leaving a wrecked economy 
with each shift, all prime activities have 
continued to develop. ‘The gaunt long- 
horn has been displaced by specialized 
beef producers bred toward the rancher’s 
dream steer—an animal resembling a box 
car in shape and size, consisting prin- 
cipally of sirloin steaks. Meantime Lub- 
bock’s manufacturing plants have grown 
to 131. They are founded on local ranch 
and farm (including oil well) produc- 
tion. Its 1,068 businesses give jobs to 
5,822 people who are paid about $5,- 
500,000 annually. 
@ Not a Single Arms Plant—This might 
look like peanuts to many an industrial 
town in the East or Midwest. But there 
is no one big mill nor one commodity 
to pull Lubbock up and down with the 
rise and fall of demand. “We've got no 
arms plant,” says one Lubbockite, “and 
we don’t want any. ‘They're mighty nice 
while they're running and mighty disas- 
trous when thev fold up ‘“ : 

Named for a Texas Ranger who was 
laid low by a “minnie ball” at Shiloh, 
Lubbock stepped out in 1891 by build- 
ing a frame court house, a two-cell cala- 
boose, a hotel, a saloon, and two barber 
shops. Lack of interest by the 300 in 
habitants closed the saloon and 
barber shops. The town got a_ boost 
three years later from state sales of land 
at $1 an acre with 40 vears in which to 
pay. It got another (1909) when the 
Santa Fe railroad opened up transporta- 
tion for the farms and ranches. 
@ Cotton Production—Black-land cotton 
growers around Dallas had laughed in 
1901 at the nameless pioneer who put 


soon 
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in a little patch of cotton near Lubbock. 
The joke lost its point some years later 
because the boll weevil got its fangs into 
the older cotton lands and it was dis- 
covered that the pest couldn't live in 
the Lubbock climate. Cotton produc- 
tion grew gradually, took a further jump 
with other farm crops in the late twen- 
ties as the result of a national adver- 
tising campaign to sell land, promoted 
by the Lubbock chamber of commerce. 

The Lubbock boosters drew prospects 


from many farm states with sta 
showing annual rainfall of 20.12 i; 
occurring mostly in the frost-free 

ing season of April-to-October. | 
lures were land prices running fro: 

to $35 an acre compared to $7\ 
$100 in competing areas. Sales 
going fine until the sluinp broug! 

the New Deal and the New 
brought on crop restrictions. Still, 
500,000 bales of cotton are ginne 
nually in the Lubbock territory an 

city claims to be the country’s 
largest inland cotton market. ; 

@ Farmers, Not “Planters”—Ther« 
whisper that the only millionaire in | 
bock is the operator of a cotton « 
press. ‘he farmers are dirt and 
farmers, not fancy ‘planters.”  ( 
monplace Mewicans, not romantic d 
ies, pick the crops and are encoura 

to move along after the work is finis! 
he prospect of machine cotton picking 
does not frighten Lubbock; its op 
rolling fields are perfect for mechaniza 
tion. The area’s growth from the inflow 
of new farmers has caused resentment 
against the federal policy of crop 
tailment which prevents the sales of 
new acreage. The region’s annual pr 
duction of $100,000,000 livestock and 
farm items is achieved with the aid of 
3,663,000 tillable acres. There remain 
4,700,000 acres just as good that coul 
be reserved to the plow. 

@ Dust Bowl? Never—“Don’t put us in 
the dust bowl,” Lubbock _ boosters 
warned Business Week’s representative 
“Up in the Panhandle they grow wheat 
"hat pulverizes the soil and lets it blow 


& 


WANT DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Echoing the cry that went up from 
the Middle West last summer, gover- 
nors of six Southern states called at 
the White House last week to criticize 
centralization of defense industries 


and urge that more of them be estab- 


lished in their area. Left to right: 
Frank M. Dixon, Alabama; Paul B. 
Johnson, Mississippi; Prentice M. 
Cooper, Tennessee; Sam H. Jones, 
Louisiana; Eugene Talmadge, Geor- 


gia; B. R. Maybank, South Carolina. 
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First Award of 
THE PEABODY MEDAL 


presented to the 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


For Outstanding Meritorious Public Service 


“,..for regarding its schedule as a curriculum for adults and children... 
for covering adequately the significant news of the year... for promoting 
Pan-American unity and understanding through its School of the Air... 
for aiding education with special school-room services and such programs 
as Invitation to Learning, The Human Adventure, Report to the Nation, 


The People’s Platform and Columbia’s Country Journal... for giving 


religion a major place in its public service activities... and for its manifold 


and continuous interest in serious music and other cultural subjects.” 


Naturally we’re proud that CBS is the first network to be honored by the 
University of Georgia with the George Foster Peabody Award —radio’s own 


“Pulitzer Prize”—for “outstanding meritorious public service.” We are espe- 


cially happy that this award comes to CBS for its complete program structure—a 


harmoniously integrated unit designed in the interests of the American people. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
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TOUGH METALS FOR TOUGH SPOTS 


The ship with the 


NICKEL LINING... 


Vil, molusses and pure caustic soda are 
alternate cargoes carried by the sea- 
roing freighter “ Nickeliner.”” Owned by 

lathieson Alkali Works, of all-welded 
steel construction, the “ Nickeliner” has 
five cargo holds each lined with Nickel. 
‘Thoroughly and speedily cleaned by live 
steam between trips, the welded Nickel 
lining assures absolute purity for the 
varied cargoes, with no chance of metallic 
or other contamination. 


Vitamins by the Trayful... 


Highly sensitive to metallic contamina- 
tion are vitamin compounds for human 
consumption. Yet, in their preparation, 
corrosive agents must often be employed. 
The kind of material used for processing 
equipment is accordingly of vital im- 

rtance in maintaining absolute purity. 
These drying trays at the plant of a 
well-known pharmaceutical company 
are made of the heat and corrosion re- 
sistant high-nickel alloy, Inconel. 


A Nail with a Bulldog Grip... 


In a recent test at an eastern boat yard ‘ 
Monel nails demonstrated greater holding power in 
hard wood than even woodscrews. In addition to great 
strength, Monel possesses excellent resistance to cor- 
rosion by salt water. As a result, these Monel nails do 
not rot adjacent wood and thereby loosen up. They 
are widely used for boats and in various industries. 


The above metals and others below constitute the INCO family of high-nickel 
alloys. An excellent idea of their value and respective places in industry can 
be quickly formed by looking through the booklet ‘‘7 Minutes with 7 Metals”. 


Write for a copy to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


67 Wall Street 


*Anchorfast” 


away. Here we grow row crops 


grain sorghums and _ such. 
prevent the topsoil erosion.” 

(The BW reporter drove out of {»; 

next day in a sand storm that 
have blown the ears off a brass m: 
He was assured that this was a 1.ino; 
manifestation of no significance; ta 
sort of swappage of dirt from on¢ 
to another.) 
@ Oil Wells and Livestock—In th: 
counties surrounding Lubbock the: 
1,148 producing oil wells. ‘These 
natural gas from the Panhandle a: 
cheap fuel for homes and indus: 
Feeds, grown locally, are process: 
Lubbock and encourage the incr 
finishing and readying of livestock 
market. Over 3,000,000 Ib. of dr 
poultry and 2,500,000 doz. eggs 
shipped from the city yearly. Here als 
are manufactured 4,700,000 Ib. of but- 
ter and 3,000,000 Ib. of cheese anny. 
ally. Diversification has aided the 
breeding of combination _ beef-dair 
cattle, now a regular category in fat 
stock shows. 

Lubbock shows with pride its ‘Texas 
Technological College, recalling that a 
couple of generations back the site was 
a howling waste, known only to buffalo, 
Indians, cowboys and kindred wild life 
Though it lies outside the corporate 
limits, its $715,000 payroll and student 
spending money help to roll up annual 
retail sales of over $18,217,000 for the 
city. 


The 


@ Football and All—Lubbock won out 
in competition for this school against 
37 other localities. Texas Tech., opened 
in October, 1925, now has 4,246 stu- 


| dents, a campus big as an air field, a 


strong football team. 
The town is young and so are its 
people. Only 16.6% of Lubbock’s citi 
zens are over +5 years, compared to a 
national average of about 23%. The 
exuberant spirit is evident in such cam 
paigns as that which habitually wins 
for Lubbock the National Clean Up 
and Paint Up award as the cleanest city 
in Texas. Everybody pitches in. Each 
home is checked and followed up. Kids 
get free movie tickets for corraling tin 
can§. ‘Totals from a recent drive showed 
nearly 1,000 houses painted, 1,178 
porches repaired, 1,210 street signs 
cleaned, 1,444 rats killed. 
@ Wholesale Center—With the settle- 
ment of farms and the increase in oil 
activities, Lubbock has grown as a 
wholesale center. It has 154 whole- 
salers and jobbers, distributes $25,500,- 
000 in goods annually. Retail sales for 
Lubbock are $516 per capita annually 
compared to a national average of $270. 
Liquor represents a sizable chunk of 
retail totals, though Lubbockites retain 
the thrill of surreptitious indulgence. 
Legally the town is dry, one reason 
being the college population. But 
Texas allows liquor to be sold on pre 
scription at drugstores in prohibition 
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towns. A typical Lubbock outlet dis- 
pla ed in its front room a small line of 
electric toasters, dolls, other drug items. 
Back of an arch marked “Doctor's 
Office” the thirsting customer paid 15¢ 
for a prescription. Beyond was a large 
and complete liquor store where a 
whisky salesman asked: 

Do vou want it hot or cold?” 

It developed that Texans demand a 
choice between refrigerated and un- 
cooled liquors, why nobody seems to 
know. Just another point of difference 
between Texas and its sister states. 


OEM’s Mr. Mac 


Experienced in cutting red 
tape, McReynolds is the works 
when it comes to coordinating 
personnel of defense setup. 


OEM—Office for Emergency Man- 


“What’s all this—a music box?” 


| 

| 
—says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 

@ “Not at all! . . . The purpose of this marvelous mechanism [@ 

is protection - i 


e “This is a Nationa Window-Posting Machine, general] 
used by stores for keeping time-payment accounts. The only 
one made that prints a ledger card, receipt book, posting 
voucher and journal all at once—computes new balance, accu 
mulates the amount, counts and classifies the transaction —’ 


e “My word! Can it talk?” 


e “No, not quite, but it can make friends — because it gives 
fast service and accurate statements to customers. And protects 
the management and the cashiers by accumulating locked-in 
totals of all transactions 


agement—is the capstone of the defense | 


organization but actually it’s a man, 
William H. McReynolds. Only slightly 
known outside of Washington as one of 
the President’s “anonymous” adminis 
trative assistants, McReynolds’ designa- 
tion as Roosevelt’s liaison officer with 
the various units of the defense organ 
ization endows him in popular imagina- 
tion with mysterious powers. His job, 
however, is essentially that of office 
manager. 
to be sneezed at but he doesn’t control 


As such, his influence is not | 


defense policies. Under his hand, how- 


ever, the muddled defense organization 


has become a structure that is now pos- | 


sible to depict in chart form. 

e History of the Office—The OFM was 
created Sept. 8, 1939, by administrative 
order but was not christened until May 


A career man in administration, W il 
liam H. McReynolds, one of the Pies- 
ident’s six assistants, heads the Office 
for Emergency Management. 
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@ “Nationat makes other machines, too, a complete line for 
all businesses from banks to stores Machines 
designed to save time, avoid error, cut costs, increase net profits 


to schools. 


e “Machines for listing, posting, proving, analyzing, book 
keeping, check writing, remittance control and more —” 


© “Controt! That sells ME! .. . I'll tell all my friend 


e@ “And remember—these machines pay for themselves many 
times over! They are made by the makers of Nationat Cash 
Registers — sold and serviced by specialists. Whatever your 
problem, see Nationa first!”. . . Call the local office ropay. 


INVESTIGATE 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES! 


-——_— ee 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ° DAYTON, OHIO 
Posting Machines ° Check-Writing and Signing Machines 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines * Analysis Machines 


a 


Cash Registers ° 
Bank-Bookkeeping Machines ° 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


o>. THE PRESIDENT | 


i 
I i | coal it 
COUNCIL PERMANENT JOINT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT BOARD ON DEFENSE 
WAR DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY ors ee : peat or UNITED STATES 
. visory Commission to the 
U. S. Marine Corps T H Council of Nationa! Defense AND CANADA 
s 
=. Office for Emergency 8 
4 Management 
® DEPARTMENT eenGRAL 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM b@ OF THE TREASURY EXPORT CONTROL SECURITY AGENCY 
Coordinator of Health, We 
U. S. Coast Guard . sili Drvision of Cental And Related Defense Ac: 
hon "on 


I I 


Office bor Coordination of 
Commercial And Culturat Division of State 
Relarons Berween The And Local Cooperation 
Amencan Republics | 


Agrceltwe Transportation 


DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 
Production Planning Board 


Delense Commun cations 
Boord Research Commitee 


Nationa! Delense 


Reproduced from the 


Merged, Apr. 10, 1941, into Office of Price 
Adminiatration and Civilian Supply 


GUREAU OF RESEARCH 
AND STATISTING 


featee teed OFVISON OF PURCHASES 


United States Government Manual. 
March 1941. 


OFFICE OF GOVERMENT REPORTS 
United States Information Service 
ngton, D. C. 


This is the defense show which Wil- 
liam H. McReynolds is running—but 
only by proxy, for all authority resides 
in the President. Its origins trace back 
to Sept. 8, 1939, when the President 
declared a state of national emergency 
and by that declaration assumed vari- 
ous powers provided by laws—most of 
which were enacted in the last war, 
but some of which date back to 1884. 
The present defense effort began on 
May 29, 1940, with the appointment 


of the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense, which 
is itself composed only of six cabinet 
officers. As defense moved from the 
planning to the production stage, the 
President on Jan. 7, 1941, created the 
Office of Production Management 
out of the production and raw mate- 
tials sections of the Advisory Commis- 
sion. Later, OPM absorbed the labor 
division, and last week two other di- 
visions—price stabilization and con- 


sumer protection—were merged to 
create the new Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply (page 
15). Only two of the Advisory Com- 
mission’s original seven divisions re- 
main—agriculture and transportation. 
The work of OPACS, OPM, and vari- 
ous satellite agencies dealing with 
housing, communications, research, 
labor mediation is coordinated 
through the Office for Emergency 
Management, top defense agency. 


25, 1940. Its duties were not defined 
until Jan. 7, 1941, and it was not set up 
as an actual operating unit until Feb. 
28, when FDR wrote McReynolds a let- 
ter telling him to get it going. OEM 
embraces the Office of Production Man- 
agement, the new Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply (page 
15), the Council of National Defense, 
the Agricultural and Transportation Di- 
visions to which the National Defense 
Advisory Commission has now dwin- 
dled, the Division of Defense Housin 
Coordination, the Division of State ~ 
Local Coordination, Office for Coordi- 
nation of Commercial and Cultural Re- 
lations between the American Repub- 
lics, the Defense Communications 
Board, and the National Defense Re- 
search Committee. 

Under McReynolds’ direction, the 
OEM has become a service agency for 
all of these units. He holds the purse 
strings on all administrative expenses 
and selects office personnel. 
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@Lanky Mr. Mac—McReynolds is 
known as Mr. Mac to the lowest mes- 
senger. He’s 61, grayheaded, tall, lanky, 
a bit stooped. He wears glasses and is 
a chain cigarette smoker. He talks in a 
mumbling fashion that is difficult to 
understand and detracts from his effec- 
tiveness. His manner is easy, deliberate. 
He never gets excited. 

Politicians are McReynolds’ No. 1 
hate. He has been instrumental in 
bringing thousands of federal employees 
under civil service and out of the patron- 
age system. Ed Flynn, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee chairman, is reported 
to have demanded Mac’s resignation at 
a White House conference recently. 
FDR refused. McReynolds would have 
all government employees under civil 
service except policy-makers, if he had 
his way. He writes all executive orders 
extending civil service. 

@ Outstanding Career Man—In 1939, 
McReynolds was awarded an honorary 
LL.D. degree by American University 


as the outstanding career man in the 
federal government. At 26, he got a 
job as an $800-a-year clerk in the Post 
Office Department. He has been fired 
once—when the Roosevelt administra- 
tion came in in 1933. At that time he 
was assistant to the director of the 
Budget Bureau, after serving from 1923 
to 1932 as director of the personnel 
classification board, since merged with 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Henry Morgenthau was governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration in 
1933. Highly dissatisfied with its oper- 
ation, he wanted someone to straighten 
out its troubles. McReynolds got the 
job. Several months later, when Treas- 
ury Secretary Woodin died, the Presi- 
dent offered Morgenthau the post. Mor- 
genthau demurred, said he would give 
the President his answer the next morn- 
ing. That evening, the story goes, Mor- 
genthau asked McReynolds to take a 
walk with him. 

e@ Important Dialog—Morgenthau _ re- 
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> Almost everywhere the sportsman 
goes today, he is likely to see this little 
rooster. He is the trademark on a 
light-weight, weather-proof jacket 
called Bantamac. He got where he is 
because he learned it pays to crow— 
if you do it in the right place. 


Bantamac began crowing nation- 
ally in 1940. Identical small-space 
ads—keyed with an offer of a style 
folder—were placed in four leading 
weekly magazines. The results were 
eye-opening. 


The Saturday Evening Post pulled 
51° % more inquiries than the average 
of the other three magazines, 36% 
more than the second-place publica- 
om... 


The Post inquiries were largely on 
the stationery of educators, public 
officials, engineers, business execu- 
tives, doctors and other professional 
people... 


Dealers commented favorably on 
the Post insertions, leading to many 
new accounts for Bantamac... 


The Bantamac sales force was sold 
on the Post’s ability to deliver results. 

No wonder Bantamac’s makers— 
Marcus Breier’s Sons — say, ‘“‘We are 
gratified with the results obtained 
and plan to increase substantially 
our appropriation in the Post this 
year.” 

And no wonder advertisers— large 
and small—award the Post more dol 
lars every year than any other maga 
zine. They know people read their 
advertising in the Post more atten- 
tively, with more confidence. 


People pay attention when you put it in the ) \ re * 
PONT ees 
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Now—Truck Keeps its Own Log! 


i TACHOGRAPH 
TELLS ALL 


New 


RECORDING 
SPEEDOMETER 


mounts on dash of truck 
¥ 


AUTOMATICALLY 
| RECORDS 
| GRAPHIC LOG of 
MU Speed... 


Time and 
Distance 


If your company operates any trucks 
you'll be interested in the Tachograph. 
This precision instrument replaces the 
conventional speedometer, and is the 
only device that automatically records 
a complete graphic record of time of 
operation, speed in miles per hour, and 
/ distance in miles. It also serves as a 
speedometer and clock. 

At the beginning of a run a chart is 
placed inside the Tachograph, and 
throughout a 24-hour period, three styli 
record movements of the truck. (For 
see chart reproduced above). 


example, 


For complete informa- 
tion, get FREE COPY 
of descriptive booklet 
“Savings & Safety.” 
It tells all about the 
Tachograph manufac- 
tured by Sangamo 
Electric Company, and 
distributed exclu- 
sively by the Wagner 
Electric Corporation. 
Mail coupon 


— aaa ee 4 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS OfVISION $41-6 
. . 


6423 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
C0 Please send a copy of "Savings & Safety.” 


OC Have your nearest branch call on us regarding 
the Tachograph 


Name and Position 5 Sceipenictone 


Company 
Address 


lated his conversation with the Presi- 


| 
| dent. Then: 
Mac: “Of course, Henry, you're going 
| to accept.” 
Morgenthau: “Well, | might, but un- 


der one condition only.” 

Mac: “What's that?” 

Morgenthau: “That you'll go to the 
‘Treasury with me and be my administra- 
tive assistant.” 

Mac accepted. Morgenthau accepted. 

In 1939, the President appointed Me- 

Reynolds his administrative assistant to 
handle government personnel problems. 
‘The appointment was made over the 
protest of Morgenthau, who wanted to 
keep McReynolds at ‘Treasury. 
e An Old Hand—MeRevnolds has been 
a key figure in the defense set up since 
the start. He helped to establish the 
Defense Commission in May, 1940, and 
is reported to have urged the President 
to appoint Knudsen among others. At 
the commission's first meeting, the 
President announced that he had ap 
pointed McReynolds as secretary. FDR 
said very plainly that Mac was an old 
hand at government, and that he was in 
a position to guide the commission 
through the maze of government red 
tape. 

When the Defense Commission be 

came outworn, McReynolds drafted the 
plan for what is now the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, but his plan 
called for a single administrator (Knud 
sen) instead of the Knudsen-Hillhman 
combination. 
@ Advice for Knudsen—McReynolds has 
constantly advised Knudsen on the 
OPM setup and how to make it work. 
Herbert S. Emmerich, from the Public 
Administration Clearing House, was 
chosen as OPM’s executive secretary on 
McReynolds’ recommendation. Mce- 
Revnolds gets on well with most de- 
fense officials (notable exception is Leon 
Henderson, Price Administrator). 


Herbs—New Crop 


Supply problem created 
by Nazis is being solved for 
U. S. industry by botanical ex- 
perts, and the farmer will profit. 


Many Americans may never know 
how narrowly they escaped another era 
of bathtub gin. The threat came direct 
from Hitler, being an economic conse- 
quence of last year’s lightning invasion 
of the Lowlands. U.S. imports of Hol- 
land gin—now a mere memory—have 
nothing to do with the case. What hap- 
pened was that American §gin-makers 
found themselves cut off from supply 
sources of essential oils obtained from 
no less than six herbs. 


We operate trucks. 


But much more was involved—how- 
ever potent the gin may be for purposes 


of illustration. An equally acute th. at 
resulting from curtailment of sc (\s. 
herbs, essential oils, and aromatic \\g 
terials has been felt by producer. of 
other liquors and innumerable fi 
perfumes, and medicines. 

@ New Job for Farmer—In early col; 
times, Americans got their temp« 
zone herbs out of the family garden, |, 
that form of horticulture gradually 

out. For more than two centuries in {!) 
before-Hitler era, the country depended 
on Europe for such items. When th¢ 
tr: ditional supply was cut off, this coun 
try’s research experts got busy. As a 1 
sult, the American farmer tod: ’V 1s about 
to rediscover the art of herb-growing 

All six of the herbs required for 

will be produced commercially this \ 
by farmers in Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, | 
nois, and possibly a few other states 
e Conditions Favorable—Following an 
investigation of herb-growing in E urope 
and of experimental plantings in this 


country, Herman F. Willkie (his 
brother, the 1940 presidential chal 
lenger, is more widely known), vic 


president in charge of production of 
Joseph E. Seagram and Sons, Inc., has 
announced that conditions in the 
United States are quite favorable for 
growing most temper rate-zone drugs and 
herbs. Seagram's needs in the herb linc 
include coriander, caraway, anise, fennel, 
angelica, and licorice, all used in flavor 
ing gin. 

Ihe domestic supply of juniper be: 
ries (sole flavoring ingredient for bath 
tub gin during the Volstead era) is 
ample. Oil of juniper is still used as a 
gin flavor, but with restraint. 

e 5¢ to 8¢ a Pound—Working in con 
junction with the Farm Chemurgi 
Council, Dr. Paul Kolachoy, Seagram's 
director of research, is getting the word 
to farm groups that herb crops are of 
sufficient importance to become an in 
tegr il part of most crop-rotation systems 
‘These specialty crops w ill bring from 5¢ 
to 8¢ a lb., which is far more than wheat, 
potatoes, or corn. But Kolachov agrees 
with Wheeler McMillen, editor-in-chief 
of Farm Journal and moving spirit of the 
Farm Chemurgic Council, that the best 
approach to herb-growing for a farmer 
in any unproved area is a test planting 
before taking chances on large acreage 


One pessimistic note has been 
sounded. A release from the Federa! 
Bureau of Plant Industry warns that 


stocks of herbs are probably accumulat 
ing in European production centers 
awaiting export. Should an unrestricted 
trade movement develop, herb prices 
would drop to sub-normal levels. 
e Backing for a Program—Several manu- 
facturers of food products, pharmaceu- 
ticals, liquors, and perfumes have indi- 
cated, however, that they are willing to 
back a program to encourage herb grow- 
ing in this country. 

The dollar value of all these E. /uropean 
specialty crops combined won't stack up 
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Rolling Day and Night—From Detroit to Denver... Jacksonville 


to Jersey City...Philadelphia to Portland... America’s 600,000 
Freight-Carrying Trucks take any “long hauls” in their stride 


OU'’RE just pulling up to the 
breakfast table, perhaps... 
as he’s pulling into town. 

He’s finishing a 350 mile run 
through the night. His cargo — 
fresh fruit or vegetables... meat 
or eggs... dresses or dressing 
tables...or parts for the local 
plant building bombers. 

Whatever it is — that freight- 
carrying truck reached town with 


greater overall speed and economy 


than any other kind of freight 
can match. 

That’s what surprises people. 
Everybody knows a truck’s faster 
on “short hauls”—but few realize 
that on many “long hauls” truck 
freight actually beats the time of 
swift U. S. mail! 

That’s good for your family 
budget! 

That speed, flexibility and econ- 
omy help factories produce bet- 
ter, at lower cost. Help merchants 
keep inventories lower...turning 
over faster... again lowering 
costs. And help Uncle Sam make 
swifter, surer, more efficient move- 
ment of defense goods, equipment 
and supplies. Highway trans- 


America—every hour of everyday. 

It’s far too vital, far too valu- 
able a national asset, to let it be 
restricted by barriers that retard 
its swift efficiency. 


WOULD YOU GUESS... that 
special road taxes paid by trucks 
would build 1,600 miles of high- 
way a month... that trucks employ 


portation touches every- 
thing — everywhere in 


more men than all other 
transportation combined? 


FREE MOVIE! — "Singing Wheels” — 
Thrilling 22-minute feature, for club 
meetings. Inquire — your State Motor 


Truck <Assn., affiliated with ATA. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING pssocutions 
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very high against any one of our major 
crops. Possibly 125,000 acres would raise 
all the normal import of herbs from tem- 
perate zones. The value of those herbs 
in 1939 was about $6,000,000. ‘Today 
they are worth much more, but how 
much is anybody's guess. For a domestic 
cultivation program, Seagram’s plans the 
following allotment: 1,000 acres to sage; 
13,000 acres to mustard; 30,000 acres to 
coriander; 33,000 acres to sunflowers; 
and 50,000 acres to licorice. 

@ Shortage Near in Sage—Of all normal 
imports for our food industries, sage is 
at the moment the most talked about. 
New York grinders estimate that within 
six months the supplies of Dalmatian 
and Greek sage will be exhausted. In 
the meantime, condiment buyers for 
meat packers who depend upon sage for 
sausage flavoring, are ‘rapidly moving 
around in the Pacific Northwest con- 
tracting for future crops. 

Domestic production of another im- 

portant condiment, mustard seed, will 
jump sharply this year. Ordinarily we 
import 50% of the 25,000,000 Ib. con- 
sumed in this country annually. Califor- 
nia and other West Coast farmers who 
have been specializing in mustard seed 
lately are all set to double their acreages. 
Hop production in Washington and 
Oregon is also due for a big boost. Be- 
fore the war, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
and Poland were our principal suppliers. 
Russia is now selling hops to the United 
States—nearly $500,000 worth last vear 
as compared to $3,000 the vear before. 
There is some doubt about the origin of 
Russia’s hop exports. The Soviet may 
have obtained them from Nazi-occupied 
countries. 
@ Bulbs and Garden Seeds—Several im- 
porters who placed orders for Holland 
tulip bulbs last summer were somewhat 
surprised to hear that their bulbs actu- 
ally had been shipped last September 
but were held in England. Spinach seed 
grown in Denmark and Holland has ad- 
vanced 400% in price, carrot seed from 
France, up 300%, and owners of cauli- 
flower seed can name their own price 
because it is no longer quoted. 

Oregon and Washington seed growers 

will probably have a supply of the above 
seeds ready for the 1942 season. Because 
of the shortage of imported seeds, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
recommended that they be given a pre- 
treatment before planting that involves 
soaking in hot water, in order to increase 
productivity. 
@ Soap Development—Out of the pres- 
ent shortage of imported olive oil is 
likely to come a new development of 
some permanence in the soap-making 
industry. For years, several soap manu- 
facturers have been only reasonably suc- 
cessful in promoting low-titer industrial 
soaps made from cotton-seed oil, for tex- 
tile and laundry trades, which were 
claimed to be the equal of olive-oil-base 
soaps In every respect but color. 
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The characteristic olive-green tint was 
a hurdle that cotton-seed oil soaps had 
troubie in climbing. Now there is not 
much choice; olive-oil-base industrial 
soaps are hard to get and high in price. 
Cottonseed-oil industrial soap is due for 
extensive testing and its makers are posi- 
tive that its acceptance will be universal 
and permanent. 
@ Flax Seed Production—Last year do- 
mestic production of flax seed exceeded 
the Department of Agriculture’s forecast 
by 400%. This whopping increase re- 
sulted from the planting of 2,500,000 
acres in 1940 as against approximately 
500,000 acres the year before. 


Painless Bonds 


Treasury, getting ready to 
sell an investment in defense, 
says that high pressure isn't 
wanted—yet. 


As that May | starting date for the 
big sales drive on Defense Bonds and 
Stamps approaches (BW —Mar.29’41,p 
54), Treasury officials are loudly an- 
nouncing that the last thing in the 
world they want is high pressure. ‘They 
are saying over and over again that this 
is a program of education designed to 
stimulate purely voluntary purchasing. 
If anybody gets high-pressured into buy- 
ing these particular bonds, the top boys 
in Sec. Morgenthau’s office for peddling 
the Defense Bonds to the public want 
it distinctly understood that the rough 
stuff is none of their contriving. 


@ Set for Big Things—Most signit 
indication that they mean what 

say is that they have even dispensed 

quotas. If they know how many b 
they expect to sell, they certainh 

not doin any talking. But anybody 
thinks they are shooting for pea 
might well take a look at the past rc 
and at the national organization that 
been set up for this particular task. 

In six years on the market with 
sketchiest of sales promotion, and ith 
post offices the sole outlets, Baby Bonds 
have been sold aggregating $5, 000,000. 
000 face or $3,750,000,000 purchase 
value. The buyers total 2,500,000. ‘I! 
has been done without any emotion 
push whatever, and it is doubtful t! 
anybody has bought a Baby Bond un- 
less he wanted it as an investment 
e@ No Buttons—Strictly behind thei: 
hands, Defense Bond promoters 
saying that any employer who would, 
under current labor conditions, try stiff 
arming his help into buying bonds 
ought to have his head examined. ‘They 
are pointedly omitting from sales kits 
all equipment that lends itself to moral 
compulsion or social suasion, such as 
lapel buttons and signs indicating 100% 
participation. Their present intention 
is not only to keep twanging on the 
string of voluntary-or-nothing, but also 
to put their local representatives on 
guard to squash any high-powered sell 
ing before it could get well started. 

It is, however, worth noting that the 
organization they are developing would 
fit admirably into a high-pressure sales 
campaign, when and if developments 
make anything of the sort advisable 
Every state is getting its own adminis- 


' 


eS, 


First of the Treasury Department's 
defense financing bonds rolled off the 
press at the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving last week—under the 
watchful eyes of Harford Powel, ex- 
editor and advertising man who han- 


dles publicity for the Defense Savings 
staff, and Alvin W. Hall, director of 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. 
The first bonds were of the $10,000 
denomination. With others ranging 
from 10¢ up, they'll go on sale May 1. 
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EVER DRIVE A LOCOMOTIVE? 


es 


W of us ever have. But any plant 
manager or superintendent has 
this in common with men who do. 
They both depend on valves for com- 
plete control of their charges. 

In railroading, for example, valves 
control boiler pressure; valves regu- 
late oil flow, valves set and release 
the braking system. Heat lines to 
cars, water lines, and even the sig- 
nal whistle are operated with valves. 
Significant of their need, a check of 
a Class I road showed 64,845 valves 
on its locomotives alone. 


CRANE 


In your plant, valves are equally 
important! No matter what you manu- 
facture, no matter what processes 
you use, valves can have a vital 
effect on your operating costs and 
on the quality of your production. 

Such a major investment as valves 
represent — such a significant part 
valves play in any plant—suggest the 
care that should be used in their 
selection. That is why so many 
leaders in American industry have 
adopted the policy of Crane Quality 
first in the purchase of valves. 


Photo above shows Crane 
A.A.R. valves and fittings 
on piping in the cab ofa 
steam-driven locomotive. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
VALVES 
PLUMBING * HEATING + PUMPS 


FITTINGS «© PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 
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If, like so many executives these 

days, mew accounting problems 
are disrupting production schedules and 
claiming too much of your time, avail 
yourself of the services of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher and its nation-wide staff 
of machine accounting specialists. 


This staff not only has available all 
three famous lines of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machines, each in a 
wide variety of models, but a library of 
machine accounting data that holds the 
answer to practically every accounting 
problem that ever develops. 


Is it a matter involving the handling 
of accounts receivable or payable ? Does 
it concern stock control, billing or or- 
der writing? Or does it embrace pay 
rolls and the maintenance of records 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


in accord with Federal and State re- 
quirements ? 

Underwood Elliott Fisher not only 
offers the right machine for your pur- 
pose but, without cost to you, the ser- 
vices of its staff of specialists working 
in cooperation with your own account- 
ing Organization in applying it to your 
business. Why not telephone our local 
Branch or write today. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Underwood 
Elliott Fisher 
Sundstrand 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


The Famous Elliott Fisher Electric 
Keyboard Accounting Machine 


with the exclusive flat-writing platen. 
Adaptable because of its great flexibilit 
to any business. Eliminates manual oak 
ling of carbons. Performs many related 
operations at a single typing. 


One of many Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Accounting Machine Models 


trator for selling Defense Bonds. ‘1! 
far, every appointment announced 
named the local Collector of Inte: 
Revenue to administer the state. ‘| 
significance of this should not be o 
looked. The logical development ot 
campaign for raising money from 
public under possible war conditi 
would be from pure education to hi; 
pressure selling, and eventually to p) 
compulsion in the form of tax col! 
tions (refundable after the war), to 
represented by some sort of governm¢ 
obligation. 

@ Easy to Expand—At present, ea 
state administrator is getting a speci 
assistant to handle his bond-selling ; 
sponsibilities. In each state a commit 
tee is being set up, composed of ban! 
ers, labor officials, and other influenti 
names. Local committees will be d 
veloped according to the ideas of each 
state administrator. When and if th 
I'reasury need for bigger bond issuc 
or the social need for decreasing publi 
purchasing power, should develop, it 


| would only require letting out one mor 
| notch on the current organization t 


obtain a mechanism admirably fitted t 
perform such a job 


Bridges Digs In 


They may deport the West 
Coast labor leader, but it'll take 
that to break his hold, as union 
convention shows. 


Traditionally one of the most color 


| ful of the labor conventions on the 


Pacific Coast is the annual meeting of 
Harry Bridges’ International Longshor« 
men & Warehousemen’s Union. Drives 
of the Bridges clique to control the 


| meetings and bitter, but usually unsuc- 


cessful, attempts of Pacific Northwest 
locals to buck them, normally provide a 
good 10-days or two-weeks show. 

But last week, in the roomy, new, 
Los Angeles headquarters of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations on Ava- 
lon Boulevard, the 200 delegates repre- 
senting some 50,000 I.L.W.U. members, 
rushed through a two-weeks’ program in 
seven days. Reason: their star performer, 
the beak-nosed Bridges, had to get back 
to San Francisco for his “deportation 
trial” which the government had oblig- 


| ingly recessed in the convention week. 


e Bridges Rules—No one was particu- 
larly surprised when the Bridges group 
assumed control of proceedings as soon 


| as Harry rapped his gavel. A smooth- 


running steam roller operated through- 


| out the week to flatten opposition wher- 


ever it arose—and it arose frequently 
from Seattle and Portland delegates. 

e New Constitution—Aside from elect- 
ing officers favorable to the Bridges’ 
régime (and passing the usual resolu- 
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tions condemnin “the government's 
persecution’ of their leader) principal 
chore completed by the convention was 
enactment of a new constitution which: 

(1) ‘Tightens control of the I.L.W.U. 
officers by giving them power to bring 
to trial local officials or members who 
have made “slanderous statements” 
about Bridges or his licutenants, and 
extending terms for officers from one 
year to two; (2) calls for conventions 
every two years rather than every 12 
months; (3) lays the groundwork for a 
big organizational drive among ware 


housemen to “move from Los ‘Angeles 


across the desert to the Mississippi; n (4) 


establishes a $10 maximum initiation | 


fee for all locals; (5) provides that a 
recall petition directed against any 
1.L.W.U. officer must be signed by 


15% of the members “in good stand- 
7CoZ 


ing,” not more than 25% of whom | 


can be from any single local (for in- 
stance, an anti-Bridges Seattle or Port- 
land local); (6) bars discrimination 


against any union member on account 


of race, religion, creed, color, national- 
ity, or political affiliation. 


The energetic Australian, striding | 
coatless back and forth across the con- | 
vention platform, explained to delegates | 
what the new constitution means, espe- | 


cially the clause making possible expul- 


sion of members for “‘slanderous state- | 


ments” about I.L.W.U. officials. “Let's 
not do any kidding about what this 
provision is supposed to do,” he shouted, 
“IT want to snake bozos like that right 
out of the union. I want you to know 
what you're voting for because I’m go 
ing to use it. There'll be no more whis- 
pering around the bulkheads.” 

@ No Membership Vote—T’he new con- 
stitution, incidentally, won't be sub- 
mitted to a referendum vote of members 
because (as explained by the pro-Bridges 
Eugene Paton, president of the San 
Francisco warehousemen’s local) “‘it 
would be torn all over hell’s half-acre, 
on the docks, piers, and warehouses.” 
@ Beck Watches—Interested observer of 
the meeting—from a distance—was Dave 
Beck, czar of the A.F.L. warehousemen 
on the Coast, whose domain would be 
threatened by any I.L.W.U. inland 
membership drive that might develop 
from the ambitious resolutions passed 
by the enthusiastic Bridges forces. 


Brazil’s Diamonds 


U. S. order for industrial 
stones marks effort to aid hemi- 
sphere neighbor while waging 
economic war against Axis. 

Last week, after more than a year of 
preparatory analysis, jewel experts in 


New York started sawing, cleaving, and 
polishing the world’s largest diamond 
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Another new Architectural Concrete Sears, Roebuck 
& Company store—at ge Texas, designed by 
Nimmons, Con a i Chicago. Knutson 


Mm , 


Concrete helps build for 


Grealer Helail rogile 


The skill of the architect has 
given merchants a new kind of 
crowd-pulling, sales-booming 
store. It is designed for greater 
accessibility to all departments 
and for better display of goods. 

And itis best built of Concrete 
throughout—for firesafety, 
spick-and-span appearance, 
structural efficiency, low first 


cost and low maintenance. 


Beauty at Low Cost 
With Architectural Concrete 
the frame, floors, walls and or- 
nament are cast as one strong 
construction unit. New, simple 


forming technique gives strik- 


ing exterior appearance. Hun- 
dreds of owners of new concrete 
buildings will tell you it is the 
ideal way to build your store, fac- 
tory, warehouse, other building. 

Your architect or engineer can 
tell you the merits of concrete. 
Write for your copy of illus- 
trated booklet, “The NEW 
Beauty in Walls of Architectural 
Concrete,” (free in the U.S. or 
Canada) or ask for a represen- 


tative to call. 


... COMBINING ARCHITECTURAL AND STRUCTURAL 
FUNCTIONS IN ONE FIRESAFE, ENDURING MATERIAL 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. A4c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization t 


through scien 


ind extend the uses of con- 


Y engineering field work 
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Discovered in Brazil in 1938, the 
world’s largest diamond was named 
after President Vargas. 


which had been discovered in Brazil in 
1938 and named Vargas, in honor ot 
the President. When finished, if all 
goes well, the Vargas diamond will be 
converted into 23 separate pieces worth 
nearly $2,000,000. 

More important to Brazil's rela 
tively small diamond business, however, 
was the announcement in Rio de Ja 
neo that the United States Defense 
Commussion had placed an order for 
$100,000 worth of Brazilian industrial 
diamonds and that this was the first step 
ina plan to take Brazil's entire output 
as fast as it could be released. 

@ Propaganda Wave—These two de- 
velopments are bemg used by an am- 
bitious government in Rio de Janeiro 
to start a wave of propaganda that 
Brazil is about to become the world’s 
diamond-producing center, and that 
refugee diamond cutters from Antwerp 
and Amsterdam, where the bulk of the 
diamond cutting business was handled 
before the war, are preparing to make 
Rio de Janeiro and New York head 
quarters for their business in the future. 

Actually, no such spectacular de 
velopment is in the offing. More than 
90% of the world’s diamonds. still 
from Africa, and while a new 
diamond-cutting and finishing — busi 
slowly developing in a few 
Western Hemisphere centers such as 
Rio de Janeiro and New York, fewer 
than 700 cutters are employed com 
pared with 20,000 in Antwerp alone 
before the war. 

e But It’s Important—Insiders know, 
however, that recent activity in the 
diamond business in Brazil has an im 
portance out of proportion to the small 
share of the world’s diamond supply 
which comes from this hemisphere. 
Washington has its reason for encour- 
aging Brazilian production, and an eager 
government in Rio de Janeiro is grasp- 


come 


ness IS 
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ing the wartime opportunity to boost 
its output and put the country in a 
sounder position to compete with the 
highly-efhcient and _ tightly-controlled 
African business. 

l'o the United States, diamonds are 
an important import item in all but the 
worst depression years. In 1939, we 
brought in more than $35,300,000 of 
diamonds, more than half of them from 
the _ cutting center at Antwerp. 
@ Industrial Product—Ihere are two 
kinds of diamonds in the imports: 
gems, for the jewelry trade, and indus- 
trial diamonds, which are used to make 
the cutting edges for certain tools. 

It is the industrial diamond _ busi- 
ness that is of first concern to Brazil 
and the United States just now. ‘The 
war, with its intensification of indus- 
trial capacity, has created an unusual 
demand for diamond-pointed cutting 


Last week experts were preparing to 
convert the Vargas diamond into 23 
pieces, worth nearly $2,000,000. 


Axis powers. One way of thwarti 
them is to buy up all available suppli 
of essential raw materials which m 
be desperately needed by them. 
@ Needed by Germany—Germany | 
no internal supply of diamonds thoug 
they are vital to Hitler's great meta 
cutting industries. The  British-coi 
trolled African diamond business sh 
off supplies to Germany at the start « 
the war. Only scanty stocks were cay 
tured in Antwerp but one important 
supply was grabbed in Amsterdam. 

Since then, Germans are known t 
have been active in such small produc 
ing centers as Brazil buying up stock 
and shipping by way of the Italian au 
line or through Japan. It is to stop thi 
flow that the United States is planning 
to buy Brazil's entire output. 
@ Eager Cooperation—Brazilian authori 
ties, seeing a chance to enlarge a mino1 
industry, are cooperating eagerly. Dia 
monds have been included among 20} 
products which are considered to b« 
vital defense materials and President 
Vargas has signed a decree which pre 
vents the sale of diamonds to any but 
American nations. Also, since 1936, the 
government has controlled all precious 
stones and metals by allowing only 
licensed buyers to bid at auctions. 

lhe diamond-cutting business got its 
first real fillip when refugees began to 
arrive from Belgium and Holland eager 
to set up business in their new home 
About 20 expert diamond cutters in 
Rio have managed to get enough mod 
erm machinery to establish their busi 
ness and the Brazilian government, to 
encourage others to come, is consider 
ing putting an export tax on shipments 
of uncut stones. 
e Natives Being Trained—To insure 
against loss of an industry should home 
sick refugees return to Europe after the 
war, a new law compels each expert 


tools. Supplies in the United States are 
adequate to meet present demands but 
with the Antwerp and Amsterdam mar 
kets closed, prices are rising because of 
the fear that there may not be adequate 
supplies of cut diamonds a year or more 
from now. 
@ Hemisphere Obligation—I'resh —sup- 
plies of newly-mined diamonds are still 
coming out of Africa, and there are 
large stocks which can be flown from 
London. But Washington's new hem 
isphere economic program and the gen 
uine need to help Brazil find markets 
in the United States to compensate for 
loss of European outlets created an ob 
ligation to fill all possible needs in this 
hemisphere. This motive is behind the 
recent purchase of $100,000 of indus 
trial diamonds by the Defense Com- 
mission. 

But there is a second motive. The 
United States is just beginning seriously 
to wage economic warfare against the 


Before the war diamond cutting was 
largely confined to Antwerp and Am- 


sterdam. Now native workers learn 
it as the industry develops in Brazil. 
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Big savings on 
gus, oil and 
mechanical upkeep 


OT only business firms, but 

scores of thousands of Stude- 
baker Champion owners in all walks 
of life, find that this soundly built 
lowest price car delivers more mile- 
age per gallon than any other car 
they’ve operated. That’s because 
Studebaker engineering has stream- 
lined out every excess ounce of gas- 
consuming weight. 

These savings on gas—plus sav- 
ings on oil, tires and mechanical 
upkeep—can definitely reduce your 
costs per order. 


Highest quality car in the 
lowest price field 
It’s easy to prove that your men can 
work more energetically—and that 
you can travel them for less money 
—in this Studebaker Champion. 


Just see your local Studebaker 
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IN THIS DISTINCTIVE 


STUDEBAKER 


dealer and arrange to try out one or 
several Studebaker Champions in 
your business—compare costs care- 
fully — notice the improved effective- 
ness of your men. 

Studebaker service is nation-wide, 
Studebaker resale value is excep- 
tionally high. You may purchase 
on C.I.T. terms, if you wish. 


SALESMEN’S COUPE 


‘695 


CHAMPION $695 and up 
COMMANDER . $965 and up 
PRESIDENT $1115 and up 


These are delivered prices at fa 
Bend, Ind as of April 10, 1941 
change without notice Federal tax includec 


You're in company like this 
with Studebaker Champions: 


AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT CO. 
New York 
AMERICAN RADIATOR CO. 
New York 
ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
AUTOCAR CO. 
Ardmore, Pa. 

BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia, Po. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
Secramento, Calif. 
CHICAGO MOTOR COACH CO. 
Chicago, Il. 

CRANE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
DIAMOND MATCH CO, 

York 
ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 
FULLER BRUSH CO. 
Hartford, Conn 
GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
New York 
JULF Ol CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HOUDE ENGINEERING CO. 
Buffalo, New York 
KELLOGG CO. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
LINE MATERIAL CO. 

So. Milwaukee, Wis. 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
MILES LABORATORIES 
Elkhart, Ind 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
Chicago, Il. 
PENNZOIL CO. 

Oil City, Pa. 
SHATTER-PROOF GLASS CO 
Detroit, Mich 
WARNER GEAR CO. 
Muncie, Ind 


Trunk space that’s a salesman's dream! 
The 41-cubic foot capacity luggage compart 
ment of the Studebaker Champion prov 
ample space for big sample cases, window 
plays and traveling equipment. Contents of 
the trunk may be removed from inside the car. 
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36 Miles or 36 Feet of 
PAGE FENCE 


e Since 1883, Page has been engaged in the serious business of protecting lives and 


property. These years have taught us many things, but none more vital than the 


fact that it is the function of a Page Fence that counts, mot the size of the order. 


e Thus an order for 36 feet of residential fence to protect children has a functional 


importance not less significant than a recent contract for 36 miles of fence to pro- 


tect an industry essential to national defense. e Today ‘America’s First Wire 


Fence” has an enviable reputation among men whose job it is to make decisions, 


as have also Page Welding Electrodes, Gas-Welding Wire, Manufac- 


turers’ Wire, Shaped Wire and Special Analysis Wire. Investigate 
ACCO- manufactured products for INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE 
and TRANSPORTATION—137 in all. A few are listed below. 


CHAIN — Weed Tre Choins CHAIN BLOCKS — trotieys, Presses FENCE — Poge Fence, Wire and Rod Products 


Welded & Weldies Chom & Attochments FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION Welding Wire, Shaped Wire 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
WIRE ROPE — oy-Set Preformed Wire Rope 
CABLE | trv-Loy Preformed Wire Rope Nonporell Non-preformed Wire Rope VALVES — Bronze, tron ond Stee! — Stee! 
secsnet en-grotermad Wie fee Korddiess” (Stoinless Steel) Yocht Rigging Fittings + d'Este Engineering Speciolties 


Aircraft Control Cables 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT —tor 


READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 


CASTINGS Molleable tron Castings 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
gorages ond service stations Electric Steel Castings 


MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
CUTTING MACHINES—wer abrosive SPRINGS—Owen Springs ond Units for Mot. HOISTS and CRANES— wright Choin 


tring Mochines — Nidbbiing Mochines Hoists, Electric Hoists, Cranes, Presses 
ANDREW C CAMPBELL DIVISION WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Tru-Loe Fittings —Tru-Loy Control Cobles 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


BRAKES .-tru-Stop Brokes for Trucks & Buses 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


tresses, Furniture ond Tronsportotion Seoting 


OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC 


» Conade — Dominion Chain Company, Limited + In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., ond British Wire Products, ltd 


YOUR 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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| miracles among its assets. 


| find it somewhat surprising that these 


cutter to train a certain number 
native apprentices. 

Brazil’s diamond sales amounted 
$628,400 in 1938, to $1,937,850 
1939, and to $3,067,787 in the f 
nine months of 1940. The Unit 
States has consistently been the b 
gest foreign buyer, followed by B 
gium and England. Japan  boug 
$6,000 of Brazil’s diamonds in 19° 
boosted its purchases to $27,500 
the first five months of 1940. 

Brazil will not replace Africa as 
source of diamonds but last week 
moves are being watched closely by th 
diamond trade. Should the war co 
tinue for long, or should a post-w 
trade battle with the totalitarian pow 
ers force the United States to intensit 
further its commercial relations wit! 
Latin America, Brazil’s diamond su 
plies would undoubtedly be lined 
for intensive exploitation. 


Merck to Market 


Manufacturing chemical 
firm that goes back to 1668 can 
list line of modern medical 


From an ancient Chinese drug, Ma 
Huang, is derived ephedrine, known to 
millions for the relief that its dilation 
of the nasal passages brings to sufferers 
from the common cold. But not so well 
known is the story of how the price of 
ephedrine shot up after the Sino-Japa 
nese conflict disrupted shipments, and 
the sequal written in the tailspin that 
followed. 
e Challenge to Laboratory—Ma Huang, 
“ephedra Vulgaris” to the scientific, a 
plant that can be grown in this country 
has been grown experimentally in the 
Dakotas and Montana, and in Florida 
But low-cost Chinese labor has precluded 
large-scale domestic culture. E.ven when 
ephedrine prices shot up from around 
$2.25 to $5.50 and $6 an oz. there was 
no certainty that home output could 
take Over. 
hus was presented an opportunity 
for the chemical laboratories. ‘There had 
been efforts 15 or 20 years ago to pro- 
duce ephedrine synthetically. ‘These had 
shown little promise of commercial com- 
petition with the Chinese, and so had 
been sidetracked. Experiments were re- 
vived quickly when the price boom got 
under way, and shortly Merck & Co. per- 
fected the synthesis on a commercially 
practical basis. Today synthetic ephe- 
drine makes the market price—a price 
substantially below that prevailing be- 
fore China was invaded. 
I'hose who are familiar with the sto- 
ries of such modern miracles being per- 
formed by the manufacturing chemists 
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companies are so much better known to 

doctors, to pharmacists, and even to 
yme sections of the general public than 
they are to the financial markets. 


¢ Financial Side—This certainly applies | 


to Merck & Co. Last year it turned in 
net sales of nearly $24,000,000 and its 


earnings, after all charges including fed- | 


cral taxes, were $2,461,459. It paid the 
United States and Canadian govern- 
ments $1,742,404 in taxes for 1940 of 
which $636,056 were excess-profits taxes, 
topping the total tax bill of $622,983 for 
the preceding year when net income was 
$1,841,105. And it plowed $1,000,000 
into research. 

But the stock of Merck & Co. with its 
list of products numbering around 3,000 
items, has never been listed on any ex- 
change. Even though there are about 
1,000 stockholders and a limited over- 
the-counter market for the shares, the 
company is pretty much of a family af- 
fair, with the Mercks and the Rosen- 
gartens voting nearly 75% of the stock. 

Wider public distribution is about to 

be sought, however. The company has 
split its 300,000 shares of common into 
900,000 and will offer an additional 
100,000 shares to stockholders for cash 
subscription, bringing the outstanding 
issue to 1,000,000 shares. Bankers 
headed by Goldman, Sachs & Co. and 
Lehman Brothers will offer publicly 
whatever shares are unsubscribed from 
the 100,000 offered stockholders, and 
also will sell 102,372 shares from the 
holdings of the Merck and Rosengarten 
families. After this, the two families will 
own about 58% of the voting stock. 
@ Back to 1668—The history of the com- 
pany, in a sense, dates back to 1668. In 
that year an ancestor of Pres. George 
W. Merck, became owner of an ancient 
pharmacy, “At the Sign of the Angel,” 
in Darmstadt, Germany. There the 
manufacture of alkaloids was begun in 
1816, culminating in the first commer- 
cial production of morphine in 1827 
and of cocaine in 1862. 

The American house of Merck & Co. 
was founded by the late George Merck, 
father of the present president, in 1891, 
with headquarters in Rahway, N. J. It 
merged in 1927 with Powers-Weight- 
man-Rosengarten of Philadelphia, an or- 
ganization which traces back to begin- 
nings in 1818. Foreign ownership of 
stock is negligible, and most of the 
shares held abroad are in Canada. 

The company’s business is primarily 
in fine chemicals and drugs which are 
used largely for medicinal, prescription, 
nutritional, industrial, laboratory, and 
photographic purposes. Leading prod- 
ucts long have included narcotics, qui 


nines, arsenicals, bismuths, citrates, io- | 


dides, and mercurials. 


@ Pneumonia Remedy—Recently the 


company has been prominent in the 
striking work done in the spectacular 
fields of vitamins and sulfonamides. 


Among the latter, first used in this coun- | 
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4. 


This Quiz can lead any 
business to a BIG PRIZE 
im expense reductions 


CAN YOU NAME the four elements commonly used in business to 


express information on paper? 


Answer— W ords, figures, lines, and pictures. 


. DO YOU REALIZE in how many ways your business makes use of 


these elements? 

Answer—Office stationery, communications, business forms, promo- 
tional literature . . . these are only a start. In 10 seconds you should be 
able to name 10 specific duplicated forms needed in your business. 


. HAVE YOU TOTALED the amounts your business spends during 


a year on similar ink-on-paper jobs? 

Answer—The average sum is large enough to justify a careful analysis 
for possible savings through office duplicating. 

DO YOU KNOW of the latest developments in office duplicating? 
Answer—Backed by 40 years’ experience, Addressograph-Multigraph 
engineers have perfected new methods that are more versatile and 
provide higher quality at low cost. 

You can see a practical demonstration of new Multigraph and Multi- 
lith Methods at any MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY (listed in principal 
city telephone books). If you prefer, write for specimens to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 


Multigrapn ano Multilith Duplicators 


Defense Business 


@ Shipyard Agreement—A pact providing 
uniform wage and working conditions for 
the whole Pacific Coast shipbuilding 
area (BW —Apr.12'41,p67) has received 
official approval from the OPM and the 
U. S. Maritime Commission. The agree- 
ment, which contains provisions against 
strikes, lockouts, and work stoppages, was 
drawn up by shipyard employers and 
labor representatives meeting in San 
Francisco as the Pacific Coast Stabili- 
zation Conference. Negotiations were 
sponsored by the Shipbuilding Stabili- 
zation Committee, headed by Morris L. 
Cooke and attached to the labor division 
of OPM. The terms now in the hands of 
firms and unions for final approval in- 
clude voluntary arbitration, creation of 
uniform grievance machinery, and estab- 
lishment of apprentice-training programs. 
Cost of living is made the basis for future 
wage revisions (page 48). The yards in- 
volved are now working on $667,000,000 
of ship orders, naval and maritime. East 
Coast, Great Lakes, and Gulf Coast con- 
ferences are scheduled. 


@ Commercial Planes — Allocation of 
planes to the commercial airlines will be 
up for reconsideration by the OPM on 
May 1. Present quotas allow for around 
55 Douglas DC-3’s, and a score or so of 
Lockheed Lodestars. A great deal of con- 
fusion exists in defense quarters as to 
whether such developments as the Doug- 
las DC-4, the Lockheed Constellation, 
and the Bocing Stratoliner should con- 
tinue in view of their interference with 
the production of combat tvpes, but the 
situation may be clarified shortly. The 
airlines are catching on to the notion that 
freezing present tvpes might be a good 
thing. If they stick to present standard 
equipment, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments will pay the cost of design 
refinements. 


@ Low-Grade Aluminum — Apparently, 
there is more low-grade aluminum than 
defense authorities believed when the 
first general preference order was issued 
by the priorities division of the OPM. A 
supplementary order now makes it pos- 
sible for non-defense industries to obtain 
larger quantities of low-grade than were 
available under the old quotas. Under 
the original order, which remains in 
effect except as modified, preference 
classes from B-2 to B-8 could get quanti- 
ties ranging from a high of 80% to a 
low of 10% of average 1940 shipments 
from the same producers for the same 
purposes. Quotas for the same cate- 
gories now range from 100% (unre- 
stricted) down to 50% of 1940 pur- 
chases. Attached to the supplementary 
order was a proviso that hereafter no 
smelter shall degrade any aluminum to 
give it low-grade classification. Practi- 
cally all aluminum used in defense orders 
is high-grade. 


@ Nickel-Bearing Steel — All producers 
and distributors of nickel-bearing steel 
have been placed under a general pri- 
orities system by the OPM. The priori- 


ties erder establishes a specific schedule 
of preference ratings ranging from those 
in the A class (defense orders, including 
British orders) to B ratings, from B-1 to 
B-8. The ratings are analogous to those 
issued previously for aluminum. 


@ Micrometer Calipers — Manufacturers 
have been asked by OPM to economize 
on the use of micrometer calipers, cur- 
rently scarce. It is suggested that caliper 
gages, or other instruments of secondary 
precision be used wherever possible, and 
that use of micrometers be spread among 
more men. Where new men are being 
hired and the former employees owned 
their own micrometers, it is suggested 
that the instruments be bought or bor- 
rowed. 


@ Price Amendments—Two amendments 
to Price Schedule No. 1, which estab- 
lished ceiling prices for used machine 
tools, have been announced by the Price 
Stabilization Division of the Office for 
Emergency Management. Effective im- 
mediately, the amendments require (1) 
that every report of the sale of a used 
machine tool must include the name and 
address of the purchaser, and (2) that 
the offering price of a used machine tool 
must be the offering price of the basic 
tool exclusive of extras. Extras must be 
listed separately, and are subject to the 
same maximum price percentages appli- 
cable to the basic second-hand machine 
tool to which the extras are added. 


@ Lakes Navigation—The announcement 
that 90% of the Great Lakes fleet of ore 
boats is already in commission, and that 
navigation is open through the Soo Canal 
—earlier than any time in the history of 
lake transportation—goes on the credit 
side of the production ledger. Approxi- 
mately 85% of the iron ore consumed in 
the country moves through the Lakes. 


@ Contracts and Orders—The Navy De- 
partment on Apr. 12 announced new 
contracts totaling $38,191,520.91. Of 
this amount, $36,509,368.92 was for ord- 
nance equipment to be obtained from 
the following firms: Ford Instrument 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; General 
Motors Corp. (Fisher Body Div.), De- 
troit; Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; 
and Busch-Sulzer Bros., Diesel Engine 
Co., St. Louis. Earlier, the Navy Depart- 
ment had announced award of a contract 
to four construction companies for new 
drydocks at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, cost 
of which is estimated at $31,000,000. 
War Department announcements in- 
clude: (1) word that an Air Corps sup- 
ly and repair depot would be located 
ad miles east of Oklahoma City; (2) 
award of a $2,884,000 contract to Hard- 
away Contracting Co. for building an Air 
Corps flying school at Albany, Ga. Ar- 
rangements were concluded between the 
Defense Plant Co and ~<a 
Ludlum Steel Corp. ” Dunkirk, N. Y., for 
$2,500,000 of new plant facilities, to be 
used in the production of bullet core 
and other steels. 


try was sulfanilamide, introduced | 
Winthrop Chemical under its own trad 
name of prontylin. Sulfanilamide 
protected by no patents, however, 
that other manufacturing chemists in 
cluding Merck soon were producing it 

It was Merck which brought sulfapyr: 
dine to the United States under licens: 
from the English patent-holders. It wa 
presumed that Merck & Co. would con 
trol this anti-pneumonia wonder-worke: 
but it has turned out differently so far 
Patent interferences have the thing up 
in the air; several chemical companies 
are competing in sulfapyridine. 

Latest member of the sulfonamid 

family is sulfathiazole, another anti 
pneumonia product. Four or five com- 
panies, among them Merck, were re- 
sponsible for sulfathiazole. 
e Vitamin B Research—Besides being a 
chief factor in the sulfonamides, Merck 
has pioneered in the isolation, establish- 
ment of chemical structure, and synthe- 
sis of the multiple factors of the vitamin 
B complex. Most of the R. R. Williams 
patents covering production of vitamin 
B, are assigned to Merck. 

Dr. Williams’ research started in the 
Philippines where beriberi was rampant. 
The diet of the afflicted natives con- 
sisted largely of polished rice, so he 
sought—and found—the specific in the 
rice polishings. Cost was high, however, 
until it was produced by synthesis. It is 
estimated that $300,000 went into the 
production of the first gram of vitamin 
B, by synthesis—and, only a few days 
ago, Merck cut the basic price to 65¢ a 
gram (453 grams to the pound). 

As the chemists began to split up the 

vitamin B complex into its fractions 
(how many of them there ultimately will 
be is anybody’s guess) Merck started to 
produce B, (or G), and nicotinic acid 
which is widely used in the treatment of 
pellagra, scourge of the poorer classes in 
the Southern states. Merck is the 
only producer of B, (pyridoxine) and 
of pantothenic acid, two members of 
the complex which are now the subject 
of intensive research and may prove 
useful in diseases involving degeneration 
of the nerve tissues. The company also 
makes vitamins C, E, and K,. 
@ Military Job—Volume of business in 
the B vitamins has been greatly in- 
creased by the campaign for enriched 
bread, particularly for military use. B,, 
B,, and nicotinic acid are the particular 
vitamins whose addition to wheat flour 
is now in favor (BW—Apr.12’41,p57), 
and so great is the demand that cur- 
rently there are reports of a shortage of 
B,. Merck presumably will put an end 
to any shortages before too long because 
it has bought a 300-acre tract near Elk- 
ton, Va., where it proposes to build a 
new plant, largely for production of vi- 
tamins, at a cost of “more than $500,- 
000”—and the trade gossip is that the 
final figure will be nearer $3,000,000 
than $500,000. 
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= <A Tibe moving finger writes, and 


~ i having writ moves on 


OmaR KHAYYAM 


“THE MOVING FINGE 


“FULL SPEED AHEAD!” is the command of the 
hour in all industry — especially in steel plants 
and others allied to the Defense Program. 


With the demand upon industrial production for 
greater output — more speed — higher quality — 
come new problems to solve and new standards to 
maintain. Measurement and Control instruments 
with their fact-finding ‘‘Moving Fingers’’ reveal 
the obstacles that hinder scheduled production. 


Rugged, precision-built Instruments by Brown 
are ready for the task. A Brown Engineer can 


prove by factual evidence how they can speed up 
your production —standardize your quality —and 
point the way to definite operating economies. 


Due to our expanded facilities and modern 
manufacturing methods, we have Indicating, 
Recording and Controlling Instruments ready 
to be assembled and calibrated to meet your 
specific requirements. 


We invite a request for further information 
Address Brown Instrument Company, 4525 Wayne 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


” 


WM rid’ 20d 
FOR FOLLOW 


R” 


psviitiitt i THE BROWN INSTRUMENT CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA 
OPPICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FOR THE INDUSTRIES 
DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-WONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, AND 119 PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


FOR TEMPERATURES --- PRESSURES --- FLOWS --- LIQUID LEVELS --- HUMIDITY 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 


NOW YOU 
CAN HAVE QUIET 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


Elliott Addressing Machines are quiet in 
operation because they use typewriter sten- 
cible Plastikote Address Cards and soft rub- 
ber printing platens. 


One of the addresses shown below was 
typewriter typed through a ribbon. 


The other address was printed from an Elliott 
Plastikote Address Card in which the same 
address had been stencilled by the same type- 
writer alter the typewriter ribbon had been 
removed. Can you tell them apart? 


The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Here isa micro- 
scopic photograph 
enlarged several 
times, showing the 
impression of the 
letter “O"' made by 
a typewriter in an @ 
Elliott Plastikote Myr 

When plasticized 
by this simple device 
the normally hard 
Elliott Plastikote 


Address Card. 
Address Cards can 
be typewriter sten- 


Ro 
. « 
. & 
’ - 
‘ y cilled just as easily as 


7 : the soft stencils used 
in stencil duplicators. 
But a few moments after stencilling, an Elliott 
Plastikote Address 
Card becomes so 
hard that whatever 
has been stencilled in 
it can be compared 
for permanence with 
what is written in 
soft cement. Thus 
the durability that is 
required for addressing machine address plates 
has been achieved and thousands of address- 
ing machine users are now discarding metal 
address plates and noisy metal embossing 
machines. 


An interesting book, describing this and 
other Elliott inventions, is yours if you will ask 
for it on your business letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


151 Albany Street 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Big Steel’s Pact 


In return for pay hike that 
creates new basic minimum for 
industry, union yields on closed 
shop and checkoff. 


The scratch of a pen in Pittsburgh 
this week blotted out the specter of a 
steel strike as United States Steel and 
C.1.0.’s Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee reached the anticipated (BW— 
Apr.12°41,p65) agreement. The 10¢-an- 
hour wage increase which the new con- 
tract calls for creates a new basic mini- 
mum of 724¢ an hour for the industry. 

It is estimated that the new wage 
level will add $62,000,000 to Big Steel’s 
annual payroll. Combined with similar 
pay hikes of other producers (National 
Steel granted a 10¢ raise last week; 
Bethlehem, Republic, American Rolling 
Mills, and Youngstown made similar an- 
nouncements this week; all other firms 
are expected to follow suit), approxi- 
mately 500,000 workers will be affected. 
e What Union Gave Up—The new 
agreement between U. S. Steel and the 


— 


union continues, with modification 
contract originally signed in 1937 
secure it, S.W.O.C. gave up its dem 
to exclusive bargaining rights, the cl 
shop, and dues collection machi 
Being a union member is still not a 
dition of employment in Big Steel 
Important terms of the contract 
clude: (1) one week’s vacation with 
for employees with three or more 
of continuous service and an additi 
week for those who have been empl 
for 15 years; (2) speeding up of g: 
ance-handling; (3) arbitration as 
final step in handling disputes on wage 
rates fixed as a result of technologica 
changes; (4) payment at the rate of tink 
and-a-half on three holidays previo 
paid for at straight time; (5) establis! 
ment of the five-day consecutive w 
week, abolishing employment for 
consecutive days in broken weeks at 
straight time; (6) redefining of seniority 
in a way that makes length of service 
more important in lay-off and promo 
tion; (7) payment of employees sent 
home for lack of work, and (8) basic pay 
rates of 624¢ an hour for women em 
ployees who formerly earned 56¢. 
@ No Termination Date—The new agrc« 
ment, like the one which it supersedes, 


THE LABOR MARKET 


More workers get—and change —jobs 


| 
EMPLOY MENT 


i 


Employment, 1923-25 
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QUIT-RATE 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 


Dota: U. S. Bureau of Lobor Stotistics; Federal Reserve Boord 


1940 1941 


OBUSINESS WEEK 


1936 1937 1938 1939 


February employment, adjusted for 
seasonal, shows the highest level in 
history. The paralleling rate at which 
workers are quitting present jobs to 
seek better ones in the expanding op- 


portunities created by defense signal- 
izes the beginning cf real competition 
for labor. It explains, in part, why 
wages are climbing steadily. Labor is 
in a sellers’ market. 
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“Millions rely on that old insurance trademark” 


No man living remembers when the Stag has not 
been the trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. Landseer’s famous ‘‘ Monarch of the Glen’’ 
has appeared on millions and millions of policies— 
not only fire but also marine, windstorm, rent, busi- 
ness interruption and contracts insuring against loss 
from many other perils. 

Today the TWO Hartfords offer practically all 


forms of insurance except life. 


What is the NEW way 
of buying insurance? 


Your local representative of the Two Hartfords can 
tell you. The NEW way is to purchase first of all 
those forms of insurance you need to protect you 
against large losses that wouid be financially disastrous 


if they occurred. It doesn’t matter how you lose 
$25,000—if you lose it, it’s gone! It may be because 
of a fire, a suit for damages or a burglary. You need 
protection in any case. 


Risks you may never have thought about 


If you have just ‘‘taken out policies’’ in the past, you 
or your business may be exposed to serious losses 
you've never considered. Your Hartford agent, or 
your own broker, knows how to develop a sound 
insurance program to cover them. 


To find a Hartford agent quickly 


..no matter where you are... just call Western 
Union (in Canada, call Canadian National Telegraphs 
and ask for the name and address of 
the nearest Hartford representative. 


Ever since 1810, ‘‘Hartford”’ 
on a policy has meant a 
sure promise to pay losses. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY 
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lor the first time in its 38 years of ex- 
istence the Ford Motor Co. last week 
recognized representatives of an out- 


side union when it reached an agree- 


ment with C.I.0. United Auto Work- 
ers. At the meeting (left to right): 
Allan S. Haywood, C.I.O. director; 
R. S. Thomas, U.A.W. president; 


Michigan’s Governor Van Wagoner; 
Harry Bennett, Ford personnel direc- 
tor; J]. F. Dewey, Federal conciliator; 
I. A. Capizzi, chief Ford counsel. 


carries no termination date. It will run 
indefinitely, with the provision that 
cither party to it may give 20 days no- 
tice when changes are sought. If agree- 
ment as to changes does not result in 
the 20 days after notice is served, the 
contract is void. 

Although establishing the right to 
represent Bethlehem Steel Co. em- 
ployees is now the No. | objective on 
S.W.O.C.’s agenda, Chairman Murray 
and his colleagues will stay in Pittsburgh 
through the week to negotiate a new 
agreement with Jones & Laughlin. 


Ford Resumes 


Labor spotlight is shifted 
to G.M., with Conciliator Dewey 
moving in to avert CLO. strike 
threatened for Apr. 20. 


Although 20,000 Ford maintenance 
ind supervisory employees went back to 
their jobs this week, Detroit was still 
tense as the deadline approached for re- 
newal of a General Motors union con- 


tract. Meanwhile, an army of Ford 
workers was preparing the vast River 


Rouge plant for a resumption of opera- 
tions after a ten-day strike shutdown 
which proved to be one of the shortest 
ind quictest in auto labor history. 

eG. M. Conference—The same union 
which tied up Ford (United Automobile 
Workers, C.1.0.) has been in confer- 
ence with G.M. officials for two months. 
\lthough there is no question of 


U.A.W.’s right to represent G.M. em- 
plovees on an exclusive bargaining basis, 
1 major difference has developed over 
the union’s demand for a closed shop. 

Other 


issues on which union and 
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company officials do not see eye-to-eye 
are U.A.W.’s demand—now part of a 
concerted C.1.O. program (BW-—Apr. 
12’41,p65)—for a wage increase of 10¢ 
an hour; an added 40 hours of vacation 
with pay; broadened powers for Dr. 
George W. ‘Taylor, the impartial umpire 
selected jointly by the union and com- 
pany (BW-—Jan.18'41,p51), and a shop 
steward system to supplement the pres- 
ent union grievance committeeman plan. 
@ Strike Vote Ordered—To strengthen 
their hand in the bargaining meetings, 
union chiefs ordered a company-wide 
strike vote. So confident were they of 
overwhelming rank and file support that 
they notified the company of their in- 
tention to strike on Apr. 20 if an agree- 
ment is not consummated. G.M. has 
wired the Office of Production Man- 
agement that it is threatened with a 
stoppage which will “imperil the entire 
defense program because of the strategic 
position of G.M. operations.” The com- 
pany has an estimated $600,000,000 in 
defense orders. 

Washington is not taking the Apr. 20 
deadline very seriously, figuring that 
formal intervention by federal concilia- 
tors—a step taken this week—will keep 
the parleys going at least another fort- 
night. Government specialists point out 
that the wage demand is not difh- 
cult to compromise and that a strike in 
as important a defense supplier as G.M. 
for a closed shop will evoke a public 
reaction that U.A.W. will hardly risk. 
@ Dewey on the Job—To avert such a 
contingency, topnotch conciliator James 
F. Dewey is going to work. While the 
G.M. dispute may shape up into a full- 
time mediation job, Dewey still has 
unfinished business at Ford’s. 

As a member of a grievance appeal 
board which will adjudicate all griev- 
ances that cannot be adjusted by plant 


committees, Dewey and his fellow board 
members have the job of cementing 
into place the keystone of the Ford 
settlement. Other members of that 
body are Michigan’s Governor Murray 
D. Van Wagoner, C.1.O. organizational 
director Allan Haywood, U.A.W. presi- 
dent R. J. Thomas, Ford personnel di 
rector Harry Bennett and another Ford 
Co. official as yet unnamed. 

@ Points of Settlement—Other provi- 
sions in the strike settlement call for 
(1) a return to work of all strikers, with- 
out discrimination, save three whose 
cases will be arbitrated; (2) compam 
acceptance of union grievance commit 
tees as employees’ advocates; (3) joint 
company-union cooperation to expedite 
a National Labor Relations Board bai 
gaining poll which will decide whether 
U.A.W. (C.1.O.) or A.F.L. locals or no 
union will have exclusive bargaining 
rights for Ford workers; and (4) post- 
ponement of NLRB hearings on 
U.A.W. charges of unfair labor practice 
which were scheduled to open this week 
in Detroit. The company demanded the 
postponement on the ground that testi- 
mony offered there might unduly influ- 
ence the outcome of the NLRB election. 
e The Union’s Position—U.A.W. ofh 
cials were confident that their organ 
ization could carry a Ford poll. Pri 
vately, however, they stressed the time 
element. They were prepared to offer 
long odds on an election victory now, 
but it was no bet because it will take 
NLRB about 30 days to set up election 
machinery. In the meantime, crucial 
and decisive things can happen. If 
hitches develop in the temporary joint 
grievance-handling arrangement, — the 
union may lose face—and votes. If any- 
thing happens which may conceivably 
hurt U.A.W.’s ballot prospects, the 
union will make trouble. 
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, ships comprise one of the most 
important factors in National Defense. Cramp 
Brass and Iron Foundries Division of The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, as one of the outstanding 
manufacturers of ship propellers, is bending 
every effort to assist in America’s ship construc- 
tion program. 

The high quality of Cramp Propellers of 
Parsons’ Manganese Bronze is due to sound 


COUNTS 


> pany? 


engineering practice, correct materials and 
the trained craftsmanship which enters into 
every step in manufacture. 

Cramp Propellers made by the cement 
process of molding, and finished in our Shops, 
are within % of 1% of the designed pitch. 

Cramp is the sole licensee in the United 
States for the manufacture of propellers of 
Parsons’ Manganese Bronze, a material which 
drives most of the World's largest ships. 


CRAMP BRASS & IRON FOUNDRIES Division of The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


THE: BALDWIN GROUP 


Extending Orders 
Verifying Invoices ? 
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INVOICE Mo. 


29764 


May 15, 1941 
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NTH YOUR REMITTANCE OR REFER TO INVOICE NO | 
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THIS WAY IS FASTEST AND 


EASIEST...it proves you RIGHT THE FIRST TIME 


Remington Rand’s new Printing Calculator is the only machine 
that leaves pipers. with you when the invoice extending job is 


finished . 


.a printed record (an automatic by-product!) identified 


by invoice number, showing every single calculation, and always 


available for future reference. 
time is money 


Today ae 
. the Printing Calculator saves both in great 


. when, more than ever, 


measure, because it’s the only machine in the world with printed 
multiplication and printed automatic division, plus the con- 
venience of listing, adding and subtracting facilities. 


THE TAPE TELLS THE TALE 


A HUNDRED USES 


await this fast, versatile, touch-method 
operated machine in your office. Mark-ups, 
discounts, estimates, payrolls, costing, de- 
preciation . . . these are only the more im- 
portant jobs the Printing Calculator does 
better... because it proves you right the 
first time. Get an action demonstration 
right now at your nearest Remington Rand 
office. Or write Remington Rand Ine., 
Buffalo, New York. 


The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 


ONLY n Rand 


in to: 
Rem 9 CAN FURNISH 
EVERY OFFICE NEED 
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Noiseless, Standard, Portable Typewriters... Adding, Calvleting, Bookkeeping, Punched-Cerd Accounting Machines 
Typewriter Supplies. Duplicator Supphes and other Precision Products including the 
famous Remington Rend Dvel Clese-Shever — Dealers, Sales and Service Offices in 517 Cities 


Shops NeedAliens 


Industry’s overzealou:. 
ness in limiting jobs to citizers 
has produced labor stringency 
that worries defense officials. 

Increasing stringency of labor sup, 
is reviving concern on the part of « 
fense officials regarding discriminati 


against employment of aliens in bot 
defense and non-defense industries. D 


fense labor demands have drained the 


supply of workers in many occupatio 
to the point where recruiting is beco 
ing increasingly difficult. Moreover, thi 
situation in those industries which by 
law may employ only citizen workers 1 
being aggravated by anti-alien policies 
| adopted by employers who are not work 
| ing on contracts in the restricted cat 
gories. 
Every skilled worker removed from 
employment because of non-citizenship 
| means one less worker available for in 
| dustries whose government contracts 
place them definitely in the restricted 
class. 
| @ Effect of Registration—The growing 
| tendency to restrict hiring to citizens, 
| and to remove aliens from the payroll, 
hit a high with the recent registration of 
| aliens. A final tabulation showed the 
| alien population to be 4,471,971. De 
| spite the fact that this number repre 
| sents the smallest percentage of aliens 
in the total population that has ever 
existed, publication of the figure appa 
| ently intensified alien phobias on the 
| part of man: igement. 

A recent Social Security Board survey 
on labor shortages and citizenship re 
quirements points out that a substantial 
portion of the total labor force, particu 
larly in manufacturing and mechanical 
| occupations, is composed of male aliens 
| © Employment  Percentages—In _ the 
| United States as a whole, according to 
| that source, male aliens constitute 
of those employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical occupations. In Connecti 
cut, New York, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Michigan, and Cali 
fornia, aliens make up more than 10% 
of all gainfully occupied male workers. 
In these states in particular, aliens fired 
for non-citizenship are drifting onto 
Public Employment Office rolls. 

It is apparent that restrictions are 


| operating heaviest in areas where the 
| demand for labor is greatest and where 


supply in certain occupations is leanest. 
@ Gen. Wood’s Letter—First govern- 
ment expression of concern over the 
trend came with the publication of Gen. 
Robert E. Wood’s letter to Attorney 
General Jackson, in which he called at- 
tention to the shortsightedness of the 
policy of firing law -abiding aliens who 
have proved their competence and loy- 
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In his reply, Jackson stressed that 
cre is nothing in the Alien Registra- 
won Act or in any other federal law 
hich interferes with the right of non- 
itizens to employment in private indus- 
In fact, the nght to employment 
cept in industries and occupations 
.pecified by law is guaranteed to aliens 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Contrary to a w idespread impression, 
iens are not barred by law from pni- 
vate employment on defense contracts, 
except that they may not have access 
to plans, specifications, or work under 
construction in the manufacture of air 
craft or parts, or in work going on under 
“secret, confidential, or restricted gov- 
ernment contracts.” 
e May Request Exemption—Even under 


these conditions, employers may request | 
exemption of key employees. Industries | 
which have already felt the pinch of | 


shortages in certain skilled categories 
have presented a growing number of 
applications for exemptions to the War 
Department. Reluctant to go on record 


in support of wider employment of | 


aliens, the War Department won't say 
how many applications have been re- 


ceived, but will let it be known that | 


the number rejected has been small. 


So far, the department has handled | 
such applications as individual cases, | 
and has avoided blanket restrictions as | 
to nationality, race, or status of citizen- 


ship. Evidence has piled up, however, 
that individual employers, perhaps un- 
der misconceptions regarding the law, 
have gone far in excess of legal require- 
ments. Some employers with unre- 
stricted defense contracts refuse to em- 
ploy naturalized citizens of German or 
Italian extraction, even go so far as to 
restrict employment to third-generation 
Americans. If the trend continues, some 
observers fear it will seriously handicap 
the defense program. 

@ Move by Hillman’s Office—While de- 
fense authorities privately deplore the 
situation, little has been done officially 
to counteract employer fears. ‘The near- 
est thing to official action was the ap- 
pointment last week of W. W. Alex- 
ander as adviser to Sidney Hillman on 
employment and training problems re- 
lating to minority groups. At the same 
time, Hillman’s office announced crea- 


tion of a new section to develop a pro- | 
gram for integration of Negroes into | 
the defense effort, and a Hillman letter | 


Before World War Il began— 
American industry was already 
moving into blacked-out factories. 
As early as 1930, the Simonds Saw 
Company built the first window- 
less peace-time factory, wherein 
American Air Filter and Dust 
Control equipment was used to 
make working conditions ideal 
every minute of every day. 


Smog or clouds never dim the con- 
trolled “daylight” in the Simonds 
plant; no wide variations of tem- 
perature are ever known; the air 
within the building is cleaner than 


out of doors. Thus, every shift of 


workers every 24 hours is a 
“day shift”—that leaves capricious 
nature outside, and enters a new 
world of comfort and high pro- 


duction efficiency. 


AAF products—Air Filters and 
Roto-Clones—proved in the origi- 
nal windowless factory, are now 
serving an ever increasing num- 
ber of similar plants—-protecting 
workers and processes from the 
sabotage of destructive abrasive 
dust, soot and even oil vapors and 


welding fumes. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., 213 CENTRAL AVE., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


to all holders of defense contracts was | 


made public. 

The letter advised that the OPM 
expected contract holders to utilize all 
available local labor before attempting 
to recruit labor from other areas. The 
letter also warned against the unneces- 
sary migration of labor, high job turn 
overs, and aggravated housing and social 
problems which were said to have been 
accentuated by discrimination against 
Negroes. 

@ Metal Workers Needed—The same 
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IN CANADA: DARLING BROS., LTD., MONTREAL, P. 9. 


If you have a troublesome dust condition there is an AAF Engineer close 
enough to discuss your problem first hand and recommend a solution. 
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factors hold true in anti-alien discrim- 
ination, but there it is even more serious 
because of the growing shortage of 
skilled workers evidenced in certain oc- 
cupations. 

By mid-summer, the shortage of skilled 
metal workers will be acute, according 
to the War Department. The same sit- 
uation holds for precision grinding oper- 
ations, and in the manufacture of optical 
instruments. It is even rumored that 
defense officials are shopping for tech- 
nicians and skilled workers in Latin 
America. Yet out of an estimated 16,- 
404 hirings scheduled to take place 
between November, 1940, and January, 
1941, in machinery manufacturing 
plants, as reported to the Social Security 
Board by employers, citizenship was to 
be a qualification in 12,607 cases—80%. 

Similar percentages hold for primary 
alloying, rolling, and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, petroleum refining, elec- 
trical machinery, aluminum products, 
iron and steel, industrial rubber prod- 
ucts, and even lighting fixtures. If the 
trend continues, more formal clarifica- 
tion of the government's attitude toward 
employment of aliens can be expected 
from defense officials. 


GUM AND DEFENSE 


Lest fires, or acts of God 
should curtail the supply of aluminum 
that could be made into wrappers for 
Spearmint, Doublemint, et al, the 
William Wrigley Jr. Co. has always 
prudently stocked a year's supply in 
the warchouse of its Chicago plant. 
Wrigley sends the ingots out to fabri- 
cators, who roll them into foil and 
spool the foil in strips to fit the wrap- 
ping machines. In this shape alumi- 
num is useless for anything but mak- 


strikes, 


ing paint or wrapping gum—it can- 
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New Boeing Crisis 


Suspension of local sets 
stage for knockdown battle be- 
tween A.F.L. and C.1.O. for 
control of growing membership. 


Largest single national-defense pay- 


roll, and the greatest industrial head- 
ache, in Seattle continues to be the 
Boeing Aircraft Co. Humming with 
work on $200,000,000 in contracts, 
with two new additions to plant, and 
with 10,000 employees, Boeing this 
week was in the midst of a union dog- 
fight which threatened unpleasant 
possibilities. 

Observers close to the picture point 
out that the scrap isn’t the usual C.I.0.- 
A.F.L. imbroglio, but the result of a 
definite attempt by left-wing members 
to gain control of the huge, sprawling, 
green Aeronautical Mechanics’ Union 
Local 751, a part of the A.F.L. Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 

e A Struggle in the Making—Regardless 


of how the fight originated, it was obvi- 


not be melted down with oxidation. 
The ingots, though, are virgin metal 
99.4% pure. 

Recently Wrigley proffered its in- 
got inventory of 500,000 Ib. (less 
than six months’ supply) to the Office 
of Production Management for de- 
fense use. Last week the ingots were 
shipped to the Reynolds Metal Co. in 
Louisville, Ky., where they are already 
being rolled into sheets for airplane 
wings. Wrigley still has six months’ 
supply of foil on hand. When that’s 
gone, gum chewers will have to be 
satisfied with waxed paper. 


ous this week that C.I.O. was inte 
turning the squabble to the best 
sible advantage and that another 
class struggle between the two big 
federations was in the making. — 

Top-flight West Coast officia 
C.1.0.’s United Automobile W, 
were heading for Seattle, and a 
meeting to initiate the Boeing o 
izing campaign was scheduled for 
20 by Lew Michener, U.A.W.’s P 
Coast director, and Wyndham M 
mer, aircraft organizer. 

The local has an estimated mem 
ship of 9,000 (and probably will + 
in 8,000 more during the next 
months). 

A large portion of members re 
youngsters without former union ex)< 
rience who stay away from union meet 
ings in droves and who enjoy the highest 
wages paid anywhere in the industry. 
@ Invites Struggle—Such a setup, obser 
ers emphasize, was a natural invitat ) 
for a fight between cliques for contro! 
The confusing newspaper reports out 
Seattle during the last few months d 
scribing court actions by union mein- 
bers over physical violence, “ousting 
of union officials on charges of Com 
munism, chreats of picket lines and 
turbulent union meetings, told only of 
the minor engagements in the main 
struggle. 

Harvey W. Brown, president of the 
Machinists’ International, in announ 
ing suspension of the Seattle local from 
the parent body last week, described 
the fight as an attempt by rank-and-file 
members to prevent “Communists from 
getting control.” (Incidentally, — th 
executive council of the Machinists’ In 
ternational was to meet in Washington, 
D.C., on Apr. 16, to “review” the entire 
Boeing impasse.) 

@ International Wary—As the Bocing 
plant has grown through the years (Box 
ing will celebrate its 25th anniversary 
this summer), old-line Seattle labo 
leaders like Teamster Dave Beck hav« 
watched developments with conside: 
able uneasiness. They were glad to sec 
Boeing workers organize but the “up 
town local” of the Machinists has never 
been noted for conservative leadership 
he rumor has persisted that it might 
swing over to C.I.O. and only last year 
one of its officers ran for president of 
the Machinists’ International on a 
“liberal” platform. He was beaten by 
Harvey Brown, who now holds the 
office. This explains why the Interna 
tional has been reluctant to step into 
the turbulent affairs of the fast-growing 
Local 751. 
@ Officials Ousted—Last December, the 
top Machinists officials attempted some 
parental discipline. Don Keppler 
former vice-president of the local, had 
been found guilty of Communist activ 
ities by a special union trial board in 
November. The union membership 
apparently accepted the trial board’s de- 
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Industrial Prosperity 


IN THE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


@In addition to providing dependable passenger and 
freight transportation service, one of the most im- 
portant functions of a railroad is to further the 
commercial and industrial progress of those terri- 
tories which it serves. 


In the great Pacific Northwest—where ideal sites 
and operating conditions are favorable to industry— 
Union Pacific owns or directly serves twenty-seven 
industrial areas, all advantageously 


located. 


The vast natural resources of the 
Pacific Northwest, its great hydro- 
electric power development, its 
adequate rail and water transporta- 
tion have been brought to the atten- 


tion of American business. As a result, 


The Phognessive 


hundreds of manufacturing and processing plants 
warehouses and other establishments . . . have located 


in this territory. 


Thousands of jobs have been created . . . homes have 
been built . . . new money has flown into the channels 
of trade. Thus, Union Pacific has endeavored to play 
its part in the advancement of the Pacific Northwest. 
t +. + 7 
For Shippers —Union Pacific prov ides 
fast, dependable service to eastern mar- 
kets over the ‘‘strategic middle route.”’ 


For Travelers——Union Pacific prov ides 
3934-hour Streamliner service and 
daily Limited service between Chicago 
and Portland, following the scenic 


Columbia River Gorge for 200 miles. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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ONLY F-M GIVES YOU 
ALL THESE THINGS 
WY Local Engineering Service 


Trained factory engineers 
near you who understand and 
can fit air conditioning to 
your local weather conditions. 


&% I Years’ Engineering Experience 
A world-wide reputation in 
designing and manufacturing 
precision equipment for over 
a century. 


[M A Reputation for Quality Only 


Quality construction has 
brought enthusiastic users in 
every state in the Union. 


@ Lecal Service 


Experienced factory super- 
vised mechanics near you for 
installation and service. 


e 
Check with Our Nearest Branch 


515 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

178 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
49 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
2810 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Corbin & Market Streets, Dallas, Texas 
13th & Liberty Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
2401 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1000 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

902 Harney Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

35 Harrison Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
217 S. Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
220-26 B. Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1226-28 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
1427 Bye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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FAIRBANKS. MORSE & Co. 


Air Conditioning Division 
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cision at a meeting in December but 
John B. (Barney) Bader, then president 
of the local, ruled that the board’s 
action hadn’t been ratified by the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority. James A. Dun- 
can, grand lodge representative, moved 
in for the International, overruled 
Bader, removed Keppler from office, and 
ordered the local to notify Boeing that 
Keppler no longer was a union member. 

At the same time, a group of mem- 


_ bers protested to the International over 


the “vindication,” by the local’s officers, 
of Hugo A. Lundquist, business agent, 
whom the trial board had found guilty 
of “sanctioning Communist activities.” 
@ More Trouble—Brown, in the Inter- 
national’s name, suspended Bader and 
Lundquist, and called a membership 


| meeting Apr. 6 to “consider the find- 
| ings of the local’s trial board.” In spite 


of editorial urgings by Seattle newspa- 


| pers that members attend the meeting, 
only 2,500 (out of 9,000) showed up, 
_ and only 1,085 registered their votes on 
| the first issue under consideration. 


In the midst of pandemonium, har- 
ried Harvey Brown adjourned the meet- 


| ing. The left-wing clique was jubilant. 


Next day, Brown suspended the local 
and deputized leaders of the conserva- 
tive group to carry on its affairs pend- 


_ ing action by the International council. 


Sliding Pay Scale 
Schick contract, pegging 
wages to cost of living, calls 
attention to return of device 
that was nipped by depression. 
This week personnel men were ac- 
tively discussing the new wage agree- 
ment between Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., 


and A.F.L.’s International Association 
of Machinists. Its remarkable feature 


| was,not that Schick had joined the grow- 


ing list of firms granting substantial 
wage increases either through negotia- 
tions with unions or by declaration of 


_ policy, but that an A.F.L. union had 
_ accepted a device which during the 
| depression was under labor’s taboo. The 


device in question—which may soon find 
wide application—sets up a sliding scale 
for future wage adjustments by pegging 


| them to the cost of living. Schick is 


using it as a bonus plan for extra com- 
pensation above a negotiated 5¢ an hour 
flat increase retroactive to Mar. 24. 

e@ Boomtime Phenomenon—There is 


_ nothing novel about the Schick plan; 


similar formulas enjoyed wide popular- 


| ity in the mid-twenties. But the depres- 


sion saw their almost universal abandon- 


| ment, for they flourish only in the air of 


boom times and sharply ascending wage 
levels. In essence, they are a manage- 
ment-favored arrangement to keep an 
important element of production costs 


from skyrocketing in response to c 
tition for labor and the press 
employee demands. 

Their economic effect is, after an 
inal flat pay boost which usually a 
panies their inauguration, to freez 
wages and stabilize employees’ stan 
of living. With only a few excep 
organized labor has opposed them 
@ Union Arguments—Union leade: 
sent three arguments when the, 
asked to write such a formula into 
contracts: (1) that such an arrange 
fails to take account of the comp 
earnings record; (2) that workers ar 
entitled to an improvement in 
standard of living as the company | 
pers; and (3) that pegging wags 
living costs means that workers must 
take automatic wage cuts when sich 
costs decline even though the company’s 
profits are not curtailed. 

Some employers seek to make the 
plan more palatable to unionists by 
using two separate pay envelopes or tw: 
checks—one for the flat wages due, the 
other for the cost-of-living bonus. 

The employer who wishes to institute 
a cost-of-living scheme must decide on 
five things. He must (1) choose one of 
the available cost-of-living indexes for a 
source of information; (2) select a base 
period for use in comparing cost-of-liy 
ing prices; (3) set a basic or minimum 
wage to which the cost-of-living bonus 
is to be added; (4) fix the bonus; and 
(5) decide how often the figures will be 
re-examined and adjustments made. 

There are two generally accepted cost 
of-living indexes. One is prepared by 
the United States Department of La 
bor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
other by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. For purposes of wage 
adjustments the BLS figures are more 
often used. Both BLS and the Confer- 
ence Board post figures monthly and 
they are readily accessible. Completely 
new data, acquired through local sur- 
veys, are the basis for quarterly adjust- 
ments in BLS figures and for semi- 
annual changes in the Conference 
Board’s tables. ‘The indexes show a a- 
tional average but local figures (for 33 
cities in BLS reports and 56 in the Con- 
ference Board’s) are particularly useful 
e Selecting a Wage Base—For a base, 
most plans simply use the index num- 
ber current when the flexible wage pol- 
icy is introduced. Sometimes it is found 
more advantageous to calculate an aver- 
age of living costs for the preceding 
three or six months, using that as a 
starting point. In other cases, some past 
month’s figure which is considered 
“normal” may be used. In an excep- 
tional plan, inaugurated in 1937 by the 
Tremco Manufacturing Co., the com- 
pany went back to June 15, 1934, for 
its base “because on that date the wage 
and salary cuts effective during the 
depression were fully restored.” 

There is nothing to prevent a com 
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A 1941 FORD TRUCK does a big day's work 
because it: 


* Is built for hard work from the snside out. 


* Has more horsepower (95) than any other 
low-priced truck—delivers high torque 


over a wide range of road speeds. 


Has the strongest chassis ever built by the 
Ford Motor Company, America’s most 


experienced truck manufacturer. 


Has extra big brakes, oversize clutch, extra 
heavy springs and the biggest spindles and 
bearings in front wheels of any comparable 


truck. 


These and other features insure extra strength 


where extra strength counts! 


Make a searching “on-your-job” test of Ford 
ruggedness—and FORD economy—already 


proved on every type of job! 


FORD CAB-OVER-ENGINE TRUCKS maneuver easily in traffic 
and crowded loading spaces and alleys. Wheelbases of101", 
134", and 158" accommodate standard and special bodies 
... give large payload space with short overall length. 


Because these new compressors have force- 
feed oiling systems, automatic unloading when 
starting, higher speeds, capacity controls, 
Flexo-Seals, and other features that assure 
smooth running and even temperatures. Only 
in the Eclipse Line can you get these ad- 
vantages and all the good points (such as 
safety heads, held down by springs) which 
have made Frick Refrigerating Machines the 
standard of dependability for nearly 60 years. 


Three sizes; up to 60 tons refrigeration. 
Preferred for air conditioning, food service, 
process or marine work. Other Frick ma- 
chines deliver from !/, to 1000 tons. Get 
figures now on the cooling equipment you 


need: write 


FRICK CO., 


Waynesboro, Penn. 


Philadelphia’s New Prosperity 
EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


is its Spokesman 


In buying space in the Eventne Pusiic Lepcer 
today, you are buying not only the solid values of 
the past but also the new plus values brought about 
by new faces on the street, new names on payrolls, 
new purses in the stores, new reading habits and a 
new responsiveness to new editorial methods. 


@ It is time to re-study the Philadelphia market 
and to assign a larger responsibility to the 


EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


@ Already the Eveninc Pusiic LepGer represents 
a 20% segment of the Philadelphia retail-market... 
almost equal to what a combination of the Times- 
Tribune or Sun-American offers in the New York area. 
Without the Eventnc Pusiic Lepcer, you are not 
“covering Philadelphia.” 


EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE .... PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES—Paul Block and Associates 
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pany from working out an effective 
for wage adjustments which will 
current wage rates as the minin 
below which wages will not go irr 
tive of cost-of-living changes. In 
| cases, however, because such plan 
| instituted in response to or in anti 
| tion of demands for higher wages, + 
| are assured a more favorable recept 
| by carrying with them a blanket 
boost which puts a new basic 
under the bonus plan. 

@ Variations in Ratio—In all cases. | 

amount of the bonus is tied to the 
| of living, but variations in the ratio 
| found. For example, one company ; 
| use a plan which provides that a 3 po 
or 3% increase in the cost of living \ 
cause a 3 point or 3% change in wag 
hat ratio would be 3:3. 

Other ratios may call for a 3:2, or 3 
adjustment. In the latter case, t! 
union argument that real improvem« 
in the standard of living is impossil 
under such a flexible wage plan, is d 
posed of effectively. 

@ Accounting Arrangements—Dccisio 
on how often the index will be re-exai 
ined for purposes of adjusting pay rat 
is often dictated by accounting consid 
erations. ‘The Schick agreement pro 
vides for automatic monthly examina 
tion and adjustments. An agreement 
between a food-machinery company and 
a C.1.O. union sets quarterly intervals 
as re-examination periods and provid 
that a net change of 5% in the cost of 
living must have occurred before wages 
will be altered. One of the oldest of 
such wage payment plans in existence, 
used by a public utility company, pro 
vides for January and July consideration 
of the index with wage changes effective 
if the index has changed three points. 


| NO JOB, NO TUITION 


Legitimate aircraft schools in South- 
ern California have had a tough time 
living down the bad name given the 
whole trade school field by shyster out 
fits which have lured youngsters to Los 
Angeles, pushed them through inad 
quate courses at high tuition rates, and 
promises of jobs that did not material 
ize (BW —Oct.5’40,p55). 

One institution, Anderson Airplane 
School, thinks it has found an antidote 
Recently the school’s officials announced 
a “no job, no tuition” policy. If the 
student doesn’t get a bona fide job in 
an airplane plant after graduation, the 
school gets no money. 

A tie-up with Bank of America per- 
mits a student to negotiate a loan for 
the amount of the tuition ($197.57). 
I'he bank holds the money in escrow. 
If the pupil gets a job (and it has to be 
a real job) the bank pays oft the school. 
If no job is forthcoming, the bank 
returns to the student whatever pav- 
ments he has made on the loan and the 
transaction is ended. 
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Rebuilt-Tool Boom 


Revamping old machinery. 


becomes an increasingly impor- 
tant branch of industry, expand- 
ing its plant facilities. 


With the lease-lend program about | 


to throw a new and heavy burden on 
the machine-tool industry, 
chinery dealers and companies which 
rebuild old machinery assume added 
importance in relieving the terrific pres- 
sure for speedy deliveries in connection 
with tooling programs. 

A complete catalog of all used ma- 

chine tools for sale anywhere in the 
United States is being compiled as a 
result of changes in the methods by 
which used machine tool dealers re- 
port their sales, purchases and inven- 
tories under the price schedule laid 
down by Leon Henderson (BW—Feb. 
22’41,p14). Defense contractors who 
need machine tools can inspect the cat- 
alog in the Machine Tool Section of 
the Production Division of OPM. They 
will have the help of officials of that 
division in getting into contact with 
dealers who possess the needed tools. 
e@ Plea to Owners—Wherever consistent 
with the defense program, OPM is 
urging manufacturers to get used ma- 
chines which can be obtained imme- 
diately. Moreover, OPM has made a 
public plea to owners of surplus tools to 
get in touch with used-machinery deal- 
ers and sell the tools so that they can be 
put into production in defense work. 

Large numbers of valuable machine 
tools, idle because of obsolescence or 
disrepair, are being rebuilt (and even 
redesigned) by a group of companies 
forming a small industry scarcely ever 


heard of except in its own trade—ma- | 


chine-tool rebuilders. ‘These companies 
do a fairly steady business most of the 
time, and just now are up to their 
necks in orders. They have been that 
way since the war started, though lately 
they have had a slight easing off in new 
business. 


fresh bookings are in the offng. 
e New 
been so good, in fact, that some manu- 
facturers have invested in new factories 
or extensions of old ones 
Machine Tool Corp., Albany, a 
one of the largest of the * ‘rebuilders,’ 

has expanded in the past year. Atlantic 
Machinery Corp., New York City, will 
occupy a new plant at Newark, N. J., 

capable of rebuilding 20-25 medium 
and heavy-duty machines a month. 
Other prominent companies, a few of 
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| 


The respite, not experienced | 
by all firms, will be brief, for plenty of 


Plant Facilities--Business has | 


Simmons | 


How a few doll 


may save you money for years 


ars for fence } 
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wae you erect good, strong Cyclone 

Fence around your plant you keep out 
thieves, other dangerous 
people. This is especially important now 
that blueprints, plans, dies and tools must 
be closely guarded. Cyclone Fence gives vou 


saboteurs and 


complete control of movement to and from 
your plant. Your watchman can ask every 
person who enters the gates for credentials— 
can check every article carried out. 
Cyclone’s durability will keep your fence 
costs down. The strong H-column posts are 
set in concrete bases that frost won't budge. 
Spring couplings in top rails compensate 
for expansion and contraction. The copper- 
steel wire mesh is galvanized after weaving, 
leaving no cracks for rust to get started. 


QUICK DELIVERY. We can meet almost any 
emergency delivery requirement. Our fac- 
tory-trained erection crews build your fence 
quickly—and right. You can have Cyclone 


This symbol represents 1 CYCLONI 
the finest quality galv easy to handle 
anizing money can doesn't drag 
buy. 12M" fightsrust, weight of the gate 
makes fence last long not hang onthe pr 
er, saves moneu. Get is supported « 
the facts about 12M" and socket hinge 
before you buy fence. a solid concrete 


Fence, famous for quality, at a price com 
parable to any of similar designs. There's 
no obligation in getting a recommendation 
and free estimate. Write for it now 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Waukegan, Ill., Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


| 32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free $2-page book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of facts, specifi- 
cations and illustrations. 
Shows 14 types—for hame, 
school, playground, and busi- 
ness. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or 10 miles of it, 
you need this valuable book. 
Buy no fence until you see 
what Cyclone has to offer. 


CyYcLone Fence 


Waukegan, Ill, Derr. 441 | 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your 
Fence--How to Choose It--How to Use It | 


I am interested in fencing: tease 


tate; [) Playground; 


» CYCLO 


| 

| 

| 

[) Residence; dat | 

Approximately ............... | 


NE FENCE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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which do a bigger business in new tian 
in rebuilt machine tools, are Motch & 
Merryvwether, Cleveland; Eastern Ma 
chinery Co., Cincinnati; Morey Ma 
chinery Co., New York; Hill-Clarke 
Machinery Co., Chicago; Miles Ma 
chinery Co., Saginaw, Mich.; and Falk 
Machinery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Rebuilding machinery accomplishes 
a great deal, particularly when time 1s 
short and a company must get a new 
production line working quickly. 
@ What Can Be Done—Old counter 
shaft-driven machines can be motorized, 
the capacity of increased 
Machines are completely dismantled, 
necessary parts replaced; and surfaces 
reground. And all of this can be done 
faster than new machines of 
many types can be obtained. Much of 
the business recently has been for ship 
yards, where ways are being expanded 
~ Like the machine-tool industry itself. 
companics rebuilding machines did a 
thriving export trade for a long stretch 
prior to last summer. Since then, under 
the impetus of our own defense activi 
ties, the volume being shipped abroad 
has shrunk considerably. Major ex- 
ports are for Britain and dominions. 


machines 


today 


Smokeless Stoves 


Two new low-cost devices 
are developed which will burn 


Illinois soft coal and meet the 
St. Louis anti-smoke law. 


During the spring of last year, when 
an aroused St. Louis city council wrote 
its highly effective anti-smoke ordinance 
into the books (BW—Apr.6'40,p33), 
two of the six verbal planks on which 
the legal structure was erected put Ili- 
nois soft-coal producers on an uncom- 
fortable spot. Those planks demanded 
“(1) that all those burning a high vola 
tile fuel must employ mechanical fuel 
burning equipment to burn it smoke 
lessly; (2) that all others must use 
smokeless fuel.” Since the bituminous 
coal from southern Thinois, Indiana, 
and other nearby fields run pretty con 
sistently above 23° in volatiles, mine 
operators faced the loss of important 
tonnages to Eastern producers of lower 
volatile coals. 

lirst step was to assist the city fathers 
in promoting widespread adoption of 
mechanical equipment suitable to the 
smokeless burning of their fuels in 
homes, industrial plants, and business 
buildings. Second was to develop ways, 
means, and equipment for treating coal 
to render it smokeless when burned in 
the stokerless stoves and furnaces of 
houscholders who could not afford pur- 
chase of equipinent to prevent smoke. 

@ High Cost of Treating—However, it 
was not long before the coal producers 
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LIGHT OVER LESTER 


One and a third miles of fluorescent 
tubes illuminate the new 
drafting Westinghouse’s 
steam division at Lester, Pa., where 
more than 7,000,000 hp. of steam tur- 
bines are being produced on schedule 
for some 100 U.S. Navy fighting ships 
and cargo carriers. All drafting tables 


300-man 
room of 


for large drawings are set at an unusual 
angle, which has been found to exp 
dite such work. Last Friday, 200 nava 
ofhcers and industrialists gathered 
Lester to inspect the work in progress 
the 1,560,000 sq. ft. of production ta 
cilities, and the new three-story air 
conditioned building which houses 
the drafting room, the plant offices 
and the office cafeteria. 


discovered that the investment for coal- 
treating plants would run into millions 
and that there was no guarantee of the 
stability of markets. Any day, they 
feared, a new city council might sud- 
denly decide that keeping warm was 
more important than a smokeless sky, 
particularly if the council members 
should ever become convinced that their 
constituents were on the warpath for 
lower fuel costs. Clearly coal men had 
to take a third step; they had to develop 
fuel-burning equipment of the non- 
smoking type so low in cost that it 
could be afforded by the 60,000 St. 
Louis families who still heat their homes 
with stoves. 

Upshot is the development of two 
new fuel burning devices with efficien- 
cies so high that their savings in coal 
promise to pay for their installation in 
a couple of years of easy payments. 
® Two New Devices—One is based on 
the so-called DeWitt patent, consisting 
essentially of a vertical partition which 
divides either a stove or a furnace into 
two halves. In operation, one side is 
charged with fresh raw coal while a 
previous charge of coal in the other side 
burns down. In the process of burning 
it heats the fresh coal, through the parti- 
tion, releasing volatiles which burn as 
gases and add their quota of B.t.u.’s to 
the heating scheme. When the previ- 
ous charge burns to a low point, fresh 


fuel is added and a damper flipped 
causing the devolatilized fuel, now mad 
smokeless, to take up the heating load 
Since tests indicate that the efhicienc 
of the DeWitt device is in the neigh 
borhood of 58.5%, it is expected to find 
a far-flung market, not necessarily lim 
ited to localities with anti-smoke ordi 
nances. 

Ihe other device is the Piersol doubk 

grate, thus far developed only for a fur 
nace. It consists of two grates built 
into opposite sides of a slightly flattened 
metal drum, installed with its axis on a 
line with the furnace door. When fresh 
fuel :is tossed into the drum through a 
large hole in its end, the coal lands on 
the burning fuel bed, whereupon th 
fireman turns a crank revolving — the 
drum half way around through an ar 
of 180 deg. Both fresh fuel and burn 
ing fuel flop to the opposite grate with 
the fresh fuel underneath. ‘This process 
permits the coal to devolatilize and to 
get rid of its smoke before it catches 
fire. 
@ License System—Both devices are con 
trolled by Southern Illinois Coals, Inc., 
7329 Lohmever Ave., St. Louis, which 
is currently licensing stove and furnace 
manufacturers to include them in their 
line of new products. These and other 
stove manufacturers are also being li- 
censed to make and market conversion 
units for existing stoves and furnaces. 
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Sandless Glass 


Eastman Kodak develops _ 
formula which doesn’t include 
silica, makes possible lenses 
with higher refractive index. 


In the annual report sent to its stock- 
holders last week, Eastman Kodak Co. 
reports the successful production of op- 
tical glass without sand, an achievement 
almost as surprising as the production, if 
ever, of steel without iron, or cheese 
without milk. Instead of sand, com- 


posed of silica, melted in combination | 


with small quantities of alkaline earths 
and elements like boron and lead, the 
new glass utilizes compounds of three 
more or less rare metals—tantalum, tung- 
sten, and lanthanum. 
e Reducing Lens Curvature—Mlore im- 
portant still, it has a much higher refrac- 
tive index than previous optical glasses 
(i.e., greater light-bending power), per- 
mitting valuable new formulas for 
lenses. What it means is that a lens of 
a given focal length can have consider- 
ably less curvature. Test aerial cameras 
equipped with compound lenses made 
in part of the new glass show improved 
definition and the ability to photograph 
larger areas, all with no loss in lens 
speed. 

Research on the sandless glass began 


in the Kodak Laboratories eight years | 
ago at the suggestion of Dr. G. W. | 
Morey of the U.S. Geophysical Labora- | 
tory who thought that something might | 
come from the application of com- | 


pounds of tantalum and other rare ele- | 


| 


ments. ‘Thus far the new development | 


is purely a laboratory product, but one 
whose full-scale manufacture will be 
pushed in every way possible for national 
defense. 

e Different Grinding Formulas—Diff- 
culty is that to incorporate this glass in 
a new photographic lens “means that 
the optical designer must start from the 
very beginning. Because of its higher 
refractive power, the new glass cannot 
simply be ground to a formula applying 
to silicate glass. Designing a new lens is 
a long aot laborious procedure of for- 
mula calculations and tests, requiring 
many months and sometimes even 
years.” 


RUBBER FOR SOUTHEAST 


With the opening three months hence 
of Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.’s new 
branch plant, one mile south of Waynes- 
ville, N. C., the Southeast will add a 
new industry to its long and expanding 
list. Several hundred men and women 
will be employed in producing V-belts 
for the industrial and automotive fields, 
rubber equipment for textile mills, rub- 
ber soles and heels for shoes. 
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“Bill Due” Takes a Walk-Out 


You invited “Bill Due” to your growing list of customers in good 


faith. Suddenly, through some 


unforeseen series of circumstances 


this trusted customer walks right out of your credit picture! The 
result may or may not be disastrous—but it unquestionably affects 


your credit balance. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


performs the vital function of 
the terms of the policy are paid 
up nor dissipated in insolvent 


rotecting sales. Goods sold under 
or promptly. Your capital is not tied 
or delinquent accounts. It need not 


be frozen through helping finance debtors who seek relief under the 


bankruptcy act. 


Thousands of executives in more than 150 different lines of business 
protect their receivables at a reasonable cost with “American Credit” 
policies. The large majority insure all their accounts. Special groups 
or classes of debtors, however, are also insurable. 


Our new booklet “Business Stability and Profits” gives facts and 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


ot NEW YORK 


figures which have a direct bearing 
on your own credit risk problem. 
Your copy will be sent immediately 
upon request. Address Dept. B. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
J. F. McFadden, President 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Every Man a Captain! 


OWNERSHIP of a pleasure boat used to be 
the sole privilege of those who had money 
to spare. Today, an amazing new plywood 
is bringing boat ownership within reach 
of new thousands of persons. 


This new plywood—which promises to 
put pleasure boat building on a mass pro- 
duction basis—is so strong, so tough, that 
water and withstands the 


strains of heavy seas and high winds. 


it defies salt 


The bond that gives this plywood its 
amazing tenacity is Durez phenolic resin 
glue. Plywood made with this glue thwarts 
heat and cold...will not warp or crack... 
is immune to fungus and vermin. This 
new kind of plywood not only makes a 
sturdy boat, but is being used to build 
houses and many other structures that are 
as strong as those built with conventional 


materials—and far less expensive! 


Such leading brands of Plywood as 
Resnprest, Weldwood, All-Weather Lam- 
inex, and Apco-Nterior illustrate but one 
of the countless ways that Durez plastics 
are helping this nation create better prod- 
ucts ... products which give new comforts 
to new millions of people. Perhaps one of 
the hundreds of Durez plastics can do the 
same for your product. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
64 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Learn what Durez is 
doing for others —How 
Durez plastics have 
helped many leading 
manufacturers make bet- 
ter products and boost 
sales is told in a new 
booklet, “It's a New 
Business Custom.” It's 
good reading—and you 
may find ic valuable, 


DUREZ 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


“Zero Backlash Splines” 


Close examination of Involute Splines 
for automotive propellor shafts, now in 
production at the plant of Universal 
Products Corp., Detroit, reveals that the 
tooth profiles are like those of involute 
gears. New, they have no measureable 
backlash. Later on in service, if wear 
does occur, noise promises to be mini- 
mized because any relative movement 
will be largely a rolling action as in in- 


| volute gearing. Male parts are machined 
on Cleveland hobbers, f:nished on Mich- 
igan gear-shaving machines. Female 
parts are machined and finished with 
Colonial broaches. 


Plant Vitaminizer 


A handy way to supply vitamin B, to 
growing plants, indoors or out, is to 
thrust “Magic Green Fingers” into the 
soil beside each plant and close to its 
roots. They are slender pieces of green- 
colored wood, ys x 2 x 44 in., so im- 
pregnated with the vitamin that some is 
released every time the plants are 

watered. According to the manufac- 
turer, Smyles Laboratories, 108 Henne- 
pin Ave., Minneapolis, one finger sup- 
plies 15 international vitamin units, 
enough for a month. 


Electric Hammer 


There’s a new mechanical motion in 
the K-B Electric Hammer, just devel- 
oped by Wayne Pump Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. As its motor turns a cam, two steel 
balls roll up circular inclined planes, 
compressing a powerful coil spring. 
When they drop off the high point of 
the cam at each revolution, the spring is 
released, striking blows of approximately 

72 Ib. each at the rate of 850 per min. 


Hipersil 


Nine years of cooperative research in 
the laboratories and plants of American 
Rolling Mill Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 


lie behind Hipersil, a new magnetic steel 


| incredible uses for paper. 
| this! 


PIONEERS 
WANTED! 


The good old Yan- 
kee pioneering in- 
stinct! Does it run 
in your blood? Then read about Patapar. 

Patapar is a paper . . but a very spe- 
cial kind. It will open your eyes to 
Just imagine 
Patapar is equally strong, wet or 
dry. It’s grease-resisting, tasteless, odor- 
less, and, yes, BOIL-PROOF! Patapar 
is created all-the-way-through (not just 
on the surface) to secure these qualities 
under tests of time and even abuse. A 
remarkable material. 

Men and women who are the thinkers 
in laboratories and hospitals, on farms, 
in packing houses and dairies, in 
machine-tool industries, transportation, 
and, in particular the scientists who are 
out to lick special problems—these are 
the pioneers who in the past 55 years 
have discovered how to put Patapar to 
work in a thousand different ways. 


IT’S YOUR TURN! 


For 55 years this organization has been 
called “the Troubleshooters of the Paper 
World.” But even a research staff with 
a background of half a century can’t hit 
on every possible use. YOU are the only 
one who knows your problems. So we 
tell you about Patapar and its extraor- 
dinary abilities and invite you to write 
us in detail. If Patapar 
can help you, we’ll 
gladly supply test 
sheets of the size, 
weight and finish 
recommended. 


PATAPA 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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whose name is derived from the words 
high permeability silicon. New mill 
processes force the steel’s crystals to 
“fill in line,” giving it the ability to 
carry one third more magnetic flux than 
an orthodox silicon steel. Magnetostric- 
tion, the phenomenon causing bother- 
some hum in transformers, is greatly re- 
duced. By the use of the new m: iterial, 
\estinghouse is reducing the size and 
weight and boosting the overload capaci- 


tics of transformers that are now in 


production. 


Architectural Plastics 


About a year ago, extruded plastics 
came on the market in lengths up to 
100 ft. for use as “reeds” for the woven 
bottoms and backs of furniture and as 
automobile trim. ‘This spring, R. D. 
Werner Co., 380 2nd Ave., New York, 
is helping to conserve strategic metals 
by bringing out new plastic extrusions 


for architectural purposes: “Plastik 
mould” to cover the joints of wall board, 
wall linoleum, and wall plastics; “Plas- 
tiktrim” for the edges of tables and 


drain boards; plus plastic rods and tubes. | 
Tenite I and II in a wide range of 


colors are the basic materials. 


Air-Cushioned Coupling 


Newest flexible coupling in the line 
of The Falk Corp., 3027 W. Canal St., 
Milwaukee, is the Falk Airflex, with a 
tough, resilient, air-filled rubber gland 
designed to minimize the transmission 
of vibrations of pulsating machinery to 
connected equipment. To vary the re- 
siliency, pump in more or less air 
through a standard tire valve. 


Rinse Meter 


In the past, anyone using rinse water 
in electroplating, photography, laundry- 
ing, what-have-you, was likely to use 
more than necessary because he had 
only his eyes or a complicated chemical 


test to tell him when the overflow was | 
however, there is | 
a compact new electrical instrument, the | 


running clear. Now, 


Solu-Bridge Rinse Meter which estab- 
lishes the exact degree of clarity by 
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I USED TO DO IT MYSELF 


@ Before the advent of the super 


service station ... in the days 


when every man was his own 
mechanic, it was smart and eco- 
To- 
day, however, the experience and 


nomical “to do it yourself.” 


facilities of a trained, competent 
service organization are required 
to take full advantage of modern 
transportation improvements. 


Shipping containers, too, have 
undergone improvements in de- 
sign and engineering. The home- 
made variety is no longer econom- 
ical or practical. Hundreds of con- 
cerns are taking advantage of 
General Box engineering and lab- 


GENERAL BOX 
(COMPANY 


502 N. Dear 
ffices and Plant 
East St I 
New 


waukee 


a 


oratory facilities—with the result 
that their handling and shipping 
speeds are increased, labor and 
material costs reduced and damage 
claims eliminated. 

It costs you nothing to find out 
about the box, crate or specially 
designed container best suited for 
your own production and ship- 
send 


ping requirements. Let us 


you a copy of the new illustrated 


booklet showing how easily you 
can give your products 

the time- and money- 

saving advantages of 


General Box research. 


Just mail the coupon. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
$02 N. Dearborn St . Chicago, Ill 
Gentlemen: 


( ) Send a free copy of the new booklet 
Research Can Save $$ for You 
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measuring the conductivity of the water. 
It is made by Industrial Instruments 
Inc., 156 Culver Ave., Jersey City, in 
models for spot or continuous check- 
ing, with or without means for auto- 
matically regulating the flow of water. 


Plastic-Plywood Cruiser 


The hull of the new Doane Speed 
Ship is a “stressed-skin” structure of 
resin-bonded plywood built on lines 


similar to those of a seaplane. ‘The win 


dows are Plexiglas, like those used in 
airplanes. As a consequence, the builder, 
Alfred I... Doane, Stamford, Conn., has 
achieved low cost and high seaworthi- 
ness combined with light weight and 
unusual Operating economy. Additional 
features are built-in spray deflectors like 
those used on torpedo boats. 


Heavy Duty Flashlight 


Ihe barrel of the new General Duro- 
Lite Flashlight is also the battery. The 
lighting assembly, including the lens, is 


a durable Venite molding. ‘The manu- 
facturer is General Dry Batteries, Inc., 
13000 Athens Ave., Cleveland. When 
the battery needs renewing, toss the bar- 
rel away and screw in a new one in 
less time than it takes to tell. 


Time Control 


The new Hotpoint Home Laundry 
Timer, just announced by Hotpoint 
Home Laundry Division, 5600 W. Tay- 
lor St., Chicago, provides automatic 
timing for any wringer-type washing 
machine, new or old. When time is up, 
the attachment stops the washer, sounds 
a melotone chime. 
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Beer in Transition 


Ninth year under Repeal 
finds industry's resurrection has 
not met expectations. Right now, 
tax worry looms large. 


It was just eight years ago last week 
that America, which theoretically had 
been a non-alcoholic Sahara since Jan. 
16, 1920, celebrated the return of 
beer. ‘The brewing industry that now 
starts its ninth year of resurrected life 
isn't quite the Gargantua it was ex- 
pected to be, and it is currently WOr- 
ried by the threat of a still larger tax 
burden. But on the other side of the 
ledger, the industry is more united 
than ever before and a good many 
of the weaker elements have been 
shaken out. 

[he fact is that beer didn’t bounce 
back from the grave as did hard liquor 
and wine. Per capita consumption of 
wine is running ahead of the good old 
days, and per capita consumption ot 
distilled spirits is higher than it ever 
was. But brewers, in their best years 
since repeal have been able to sell only 
12 to 13 gallons per U.S. citizen, 
whereas in the best pre-prohibition 
years sales averaged over 21 gallons per 
person. 

@ Before and After—The drop in per 
capita consumption shows up in this 
comparison of total sales in the eight 


——— 


years just before and after prohibi: 
Year Barrels Year 

1912.. 62,105,633 1933. 

1913... 65,245,544 1934.. 
1914.. 66,105,445 1935... 

1915.. 59,746,701 1936.. 

1916 5$,583,781 1937.. 

1917 60,729,785 1938. . 

1915 50,174,796 1939... 

1919.. 30,546,418 1940. 

Right now, brewers are less 
cerned with attaining —pre-prohibii 
levels than they are with the com) 
tively modest aim of getting back to | 
1937 post-repeal peak. But the chai 
of doing even that appear none 
rosy. To be sure, increasing indust 
employment is putting more mo 
into the pockets of beer drinkers. But 
that effect is likely to be offset by th 
increased taxes beer will have to carr 
e The ‘Tax Factor—No comprehensiy¢ 
study of the effect of taxation on bec 
consumption has ever been published, 
though there are rumors that the in 
dustry is readying one to present to 
Congress at this session. Certainly, 
taxes are one of the two things (the rise 
of soft drinks is the other) that brewers 
always mention in explaining why th« 
beverage is less popular than it used t 
be. In the big pre-prohibition vears 
the federal excise tax was just $1 a bar 
rel and there were no state taxes to 
speak of. Now the federal tax is $6; the 
state taxes range from a low of 50é¢ to a 
high of $6.62. Brewers are pointing to 
what happened last July when the ted 
eral rate was raised from $5 to $6. In 
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Not so much at the bar, more and more at home 
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With attractive containers boosting home consumption, last year for the first 
time more than half of all beer sales were in cans and bottles. 
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OR those who hold its fu- 
Pour in their hands, the story 
of their country’s past should live 
and breathe. History is what real 
people did, in real places, to make 
possible the freedom, the happi- 
ness and prosperity which we en- 
joy today. The places are still 
there, and many of them are not 
far away. You and your children 
can visit them. Not ‘‘some day”’ 
but now—this summer. 


Just a few delightful hours on a 
swift, comfortable, safe train and 


ASSOCIATION OF 
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you too can be standing where 
the great of history stood before. 
In the very rooms where they 
lived. On fields where they died 
to give us the freedom we have 
never cherished more highly than 
we do today. 


Nowis the time to visit the places 
you’ve always wanted to see. And 
you can cover so much more 
ground, see so much more, save 
time and energy for sightseeing, 
if you go by rail. 


Sa Ameria’ fo *90 
(meric for "Fe 

Start ‘from any place in the United 
States. Circle from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from North to South —with 
liberal stopovers for sightseeing —and 
back to where you started. All for $90 
railroad fare in coaches, $135 if you go 
Pullman (plus $45 for one or two 
passengers in a lower berth). 

SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 
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WORKERS WHO Sweak ute Salt 


© USE MORTON'S SALT TABLETS « 


No Material Handling Bottleneck 
at Steel Improvement & Forge Co. 
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BAKER TRUCKS! 


Three Baker Hy-Lift Trucks are in con- 
stant 24 hour service at the busy Steel 
Improvement & Forge plant in Cleveland 

with just a few hours out now and then 
for charging batteries. Heavy forged 
parts are carried quickly from hammers 
to heat-treating, to finishing and to ship- 
ping. Trucks also serve hammers with 
dies weighing up to two tons, and make 
millwright work easier and safer. In 
spite of the terrific pace set by increased 
production demands, time out for mainte- 
nance is negligible—Proof of satisfactory 
service is the fact that two more Baker 
Trucks are on order for the company’s 
new plant, now under construction. 


the first six months of the year, sales 
ran about 1% better than in 1939, but 


| when the higher tax went into effect, 


they slumped 4.8% for the last half of 
the year. 

e Talk in Washington—Congressional 
tax leaders have been talking of addi- 
tional increases of from $1 to $4 a bar- 
rel. They say that following last July’s 
raise, tavern drinks have been short- 
ened enough to absorb a higher tax 
without further loss of sales. Industry 


| leaders, for their part, say they don’t 
| know the extent to which drinks were 


reduced in size. 
By coincidence, the federal govern- 


_ment’s total takes in taxes from beer 


since the time of repeal reached two 


— — 


Baker Truck car- 
rying a 4-ton load 
of forged cranks 
from hammer to 
heat-treating. 


Forgings crated for export loaded 
into car. Truck also handles loose or 


bagged forgings. 


No loading platform required as 
forged gear racks are loaded into 
truck for shipment. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker Raulang Co, 


2164 WEST 25th STREET e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Baer inpustrial TRUCKS 
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y and Power 
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billion dollars last week just as the 
dustry was celebrating its eighth 
birthday. Over the eight years, 

has paid another 800 millions in 

and local revenues. Attempts to squi 
more out of the industry, its lea 
say, will kill the goose, 

e@ Numerical Shrinkage—Next best a: 
ment that the industry has in resist 
further taxes is that they will furt! 
squeeze out the little fellow. In 19}\), 
there were 1,568 brewers, with averavge 
sales of only 37,937 barrels. In 1934, 
the first full year after repeal, there wer 
714 brewers, with average sales 
45,191 barrels. By February of t! 
year, the number of brewers had shrun| 
to 554 but their average sales h 
jumped to around 80,000 barrels. 

Partly, this trend is the result of ; 

natural shaking-down process. Repeal 
naturally attracted some fly-by-mght 
operators who were doomed to fall by 
the wayside. But partly, say trade asso 
ciation leaders, increasing taxes are to 
blame. Most of the big brewers have 
premium labels, which sell in cans or 
bottles for 15¢. They can absorb tax 
hikes better than the little fellows with 
their 10¢ labels. 
@ Bottles and Cans—One of the most 
striking developments in the industry 
has been the large increase in the im 
portance of bottled and canned bee: 
sales. No statistics are available to show 
the relationship between draft and 
packaged sales in weg days, 
but the guess is that bottled beer ac 
counted for not more than 25% of the 
total—probably a good deal less. 

For a time after re-legalization, there 

was a rush to packaged beer, due to a 
shortage of barrels. When additional 
equipment was provided, bottled beer 
sales receded to their old 25% level. 
But since 1936 there has been a strong 
trend toward packaged beer, until last 
year, for the first time, bottle and can 
sales finally accounted for slightly more 
than half the total (chart, page 56). 
@ Behind the Trend—Association lead- 
ers think that several factors are re- 
sponsible for the trend. For one thing, 
beer, is being drunk more and more in 
homes rather than in taverns, just as 
soft drinks are being sold increasingly 
for home consumption. Another factor 
is stricter regulation of on-premise con 
sumption, and limitations on the sale 
of beer by the bucket. 

As important as anything else in the 
increase of packaged sales is more con 
venient and more attractive packaging. 
Since 1934, a wider choice of contain- 
ers, including new-type bottles and 
cans, has been promoted not only by 
the brewers themselves but also by the 
competitive advertising of the glass 
bottle and can makers. Currently, cans 
have about 10% of the packaged beer 
sales, bottles 90%. 

e@ Promotion Hopes—A good many 
brewers feel that their best bet for a 
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an increasing percentage of their pro- 
motion behind their packaged labels. 
They feel that if they can further build 
up home drinking, they will in time cut 
down the spread between summer and 
winter sales, a spread that now runs 
about two to one. 

For this they have a precedent in the 
soft-drink companies, which a few years 
back made most of their packaged sales 
in the summer but have now built up a 
brisk year-around business. 


Is It A-B-C? 


Food & Drug Administra- 


jong-tange increase in sales is to throw | 


tion starts to check up on) 


canners who adopt grading 
standards of its old associates. 


For years while the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and the Agricultural 
Marketing Service promoted the idea 
that canners should grade their wares in 
accordance with standards set up by the 
Department of Agriculture and declare 
those grades on their labels, the Food & 
Drug Administration maintained a dis 
creet silence. 

e A Family Matter Then—But that was 
when the Food & Drug Administration 
was itself a bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture, and it would not have been 
seemly for one bureau to have launched 
a misbranding action which might have 
embarrassed another in the same depart- 
ment. Furthermore, any court action 
might have proved embarrassing, for the 
voluntary grades developed by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics have 
never had any standing at law—not at 
least as applied by canners to goods sold 


at retail. (BAE grades were originally | 


developed for the protection of growers 
who could get their goods certified as 
to grade by a department inspector be- 
fore shipment and for the benefit of 
canners in obtaining loans on  ware- 
house receipts.) 

Now things have changed. ‘The Food 
& Drug Administration is in Paul Me- 
Nutt’s Federal Security Administration 
rather than the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Things have changed on the grad- 
ing front, too. Instead of just a few little 
canners using the voluntary grades, half 
a dozen large distributors, led by the 
A.&P. are distributing private brands 
bearing the A-B-C grades. 
@ Now, a Checkup—The trade has long 


expected the Food & Drug Administra- | 


tion to launch a checkup on the scru- 
pulousness with which these goods are 
labeled (BW —Apr.12’41,p56), and, at 
last, FDA has begun seizing cans for a 
few test cases. FDA has always endorsed 
the grade-labeling idea as a means of pro- 
tecting the consumer against deception 


—when its new organic act was passed a | 
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Repetition Breeds Errors! 


Errors are certain when figures must be copied from one 
record to another. Todd Blue Streak Voucher Checks elimi- 


nate such costly errors from accounts payable by removing 


their cause. Voucher, check register and the paid invoice 


record are posted in one operation — saving time while 


improving accuracy. 


They save time and money, too. The Blue Streak binding 


holds the multiple forms and carbons in perfect registration 


for repeated insertions in the typewriter. Clearer, neater 


records result. The completed forms readily snap clear of 


the bound-in carbons, without smudging. 


And for your greater safety the check portion of Blue 


Streak Vouchers is produced on the famous Protod-Greenbac 


paper, which defies counterfeiting and forgery. Insurance 


guarantees protection against both these frauds. 


Mail the coupon below for further details. 


COMPANY, INC. 
Todd 


ROCHESTER & 
OFFICES IN ALL 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“oa 


brochure," Disbursement Procedure Simplified 
COMPANY NAME 
Pies  — . 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Send literature and samples to show us how 
the Todd Blue Streak Voucher System will mak« 
our accounts payable procedure safer, mor 
accurate, faster and cleaner. Please include your 
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ACCURATE 
carte 


... are an important 
factor in all defense plans 
and operations. 


The Fridén Super-matic Tab- 
ulating Model ‘‘ST-10” pro- 
vides figures RAPIDLY and 
ACCURATELY with a mini- 
mum amount of time required 
to learn its operation. 


We invite you to try the Super- 
matic Calculator on your 
own work. You will find it so 
completely automatic that all 
mental and physical effort is 
eliminated from its operation. 


* * * 


Consult your telephone 
book and call the Fridén 
representative in your com- 
munity for a demonstration 
on the Fridén model best 
suited to your work. 


FRIDEN 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO. INE 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


CLEVELAND (Income Index—125.7; 


Month Ago—125.3; Year Ago—112.0)— 
The month’s big development for this, 
the nation’s stecl-coal center, is the boost 
in wage rates. The immediate impact on 
retail trade—especially in the western 
Pennsylvania-eastern Ohio half of the 
district where steel and coal are predomi- 
nant (_BW—Mar.15’41,p72)—will be sal- 
utary. In particular, the increased buying 
— will provide enlarged markets for 
uxury goods. 


73,424 sq. mi. pop. 11,783,897 


RICHMOND (Income Index—131.9; 
Month Ago—129.1; Year Ago—113.9)— 
Income in this reserve district continues 
to outpace the nation. But in the north- 
ern part of this region the multifarious 
defense activities are running up against 
bottlenecks. 

For instance, expansion in_ aircraft, 
shipbuilding, arsenals and cantonment 
construction, at Baltimore and elsewhere 
in Maryland, threatens to outrun the 
available labor supply. Conceivably, the 
state’s future share in defense may be 
limited by availability of workers. 

Washington, D. C., faces a shortage 
of residential, hotel, and office space. 
Population in the metropolitan area, 
which rose 50% from 1929 to 1940, has 
increased by perhaps 10° more in the 
last vear, to dud 1,000,000. Expansion 
of government personnel, increased tour- 
ist and business visits, and acceleration 
at the Washington naval gun factory 
are responsible. 


Commencement of operations at C: 
tiss-Wright’s Cincinnati engine _ pla: 
highlights the acceleration of armame: 
activity—production of ammunition con 
ponents is beginning; Akron labor scout 
are out after key men; in many citi 
employment is reaching new peaks. 

Nevertheless, the over-all advance 
not proceeding without a hitch here an 
there. Some concerns producing civilia: 
goods are shutting down because of 
shortage of materials, although many o! 
these are shifting to defense lines. Dux 
to inadequate coke supplies, some blas: 
furnaces have been banked. And, lackin; 
skilled labor, some WPA projects hav: 
been forced to close. 

Rural prospects are somewhat im 
proved, too. Farm wages and farm price 
are rising, reflecting the urban deman 
for labor and foodstuffs. Federal ante 
pegging of hog, dairy, and poultry prod 


ucts will lift income (BW —Apr 12’41, 


p72); farm machinery sales are heavy. 


Needless to say, the areas of shortage 
and bottlenecks are excellent retail pros 


pects. Trade in West Virginia, which 


has been hit by the coal strike, will more 


than rebound when the mines resume 


with higher pay scales. 

With cotton consumption at a new 
high (outlook chart, page 13), retail sales 
in the Carolina textile towns are well up 
from 1940; however, it is not to be ex- 
pected that trade expansion there will 
measure up to that in armament centers 


152,316 sq. mi. pop. 12,303,392 


a 


TWIN CITIES (Income  Index— 
121.0; Month Ago—119.4; Year Ago— 
116.2)—In the absence of any consider- 
able defense business here thus far, the 
developing federal farm-aid program 
comes doubly welcome to this agricul- 
tural region. Minnesota farmers will gain 
most from the price-pegging of hogs, 
butterfat, and poultry products; provi- 
sion for increased loan prices, parity pay- 
ments, or both in the new farm bill will 
lift Dakota and Montana wheat income. 


i 5. “ 
414,004 sq. mi. pop. 5,518,626 


The spring farming start is auspicious: 
Moisture conditions are good to excel- 
lent, and planting is right up to schedule 
—iii contrast to the delays in 1940. 
Farmers’ wheat sowings are apt to be 
closer to government acreage allotments 
than last year, when the short-lived dol- 
lar price spurred planting. 

At least for the next few months, dis- 
trict income is not likely to rise as sharply 
as in the defense areas. For Minneapolis 
and St. Paul (one of the nation’s larger 
metropolitan areas with a population of 
nearly 1,000,000) this implies continued 
poorcr-than-average prospects — distribu- 
tion outweighs manufacturing in eco- 
nomic importance; and local manufac- 
turing consists largely of stable consumer 
goods. 

Great Lakes iron ore shipments began 
this month, and a record total of 73 to 
75 million tons (63 million in 1940) is 
anticipated. Many mines will run on 
three shifts. 
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few years ago it fought desperately for 
the right to establish and enforce a sys- 
tem of quality grades—but it contends 
that no-system is better than one per- 
yerted to permit additional consumer 
deception. 

It’s no secret that FDA regarded the 
BAE grades as virtually unenforceable as 
long as flavor was one of the factors in 
the grades. Now that flavor has been 
eliminated, FDA apparently feels that 
they can be made to stand up in court. 

If FDA gets rolling, there’s no assur- 
ance of immunity from prosecution even 
for those half dozen canners whose prod- 
ucts are graded by inspectors of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. FDA has 
gone to court over meat grades assigned 
by official inspectors of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and has even chal- 
lenged grades on canned shrimp awarded 
by its own plant inspectors. 


All-Out for Cotton 


Associations map a joint 
promotion drive while Depart- 
ment of Agriculture continues 
efforts to cope with export loss. 


The cotton surplus problem is one 
of those unkillable perennials. Every 
spring it puts out new shoots as pre- 
liminary estimates of production and 
consumption for the current crop year 
begin to trickle through. This spring, 
the cotton question is getting more 
attention than usual, for two reasons: 

(1) The two major industry associa- 
tions—the Cotton Textile Institute, rep- 
resenting manufacturers and converters, 
and the National Cotton Council, repre- 
— growers—which have spent the 
past t 


promotion campaign aimed at making 
the trade’s annual splurge, National Cot- 
ton Week (this year, May 16-24), 
splashier than ever before. 

(2) The Department of Agriculture 
is redoubling its continuing efforts to 


balance the production-consumption | 
equation via the surplus stamp program | 


and the acreage allotment plan, which 
this year includes two new devices— 
swapping brown cotton stamps for vol- 
untarily reduced acreage (BW—Feb.] 
’41,p37), and a waiver of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act regulation that all 
producers must plant up to their acre- 
age allotment once in every three years. 
@ Cotton’s Week—The Cotton Textile 
Institute started promoting a national 
cotton week back in 1929, and the 
scheme has been snowballing toward 
greater successes every year since, thanks 
to the cooperation of retailers and their 
national organizations. The National 
Cotton Council climbed on the cotton 
week band-wagon uninvited last year 
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ree years in a game of cat and | 
mouse, have now got together behind a | 


Overtime eee ‘ usually steps up 


overhead ...and if mailing means overtime, the Postage 
Meter usually means a way out... Printing postage is 
faster than sticking stamps... Machine sealing of envel- 
opes is faster than manual sealing ... Meter mailings are 
never held up by a shortage of stamp denominations... 
The Meter holds any amount of postage safely, needs fewer 
trips to the postoffice ... Automatic postage accounting 
takes neither time nor effort ... and a Pitney-Bowes 


Postage Meter soon pays for itself in overtime savings 


alone... Call our nearest office for a demonstration on 


your own mail, or use the coupon... soon! ... 
PIT NEY ccrencs wi) BOWES 
PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


1431 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. . . . Branches in principal cities. 
Consult your telephone directory ...In Canada: Canadian Postage 
Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
1431 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


0 Mail me ‘The Great Grimblestone Survey” 
(0 When may we have a demonstration? 
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wfoceetons Art Wire Fence — Since 1883 
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NO, IT ISN'T “JUST A ‘pOsT"! 


%*& Until Page developed the Winged Channel 
Post, all posts were adaptations of existing 
shapes. Now fence buyers specify these exclu- 
sive posts because no others of equal weight 
have their strength. Consult the Page expert 
near you. He is one of 102 technically-trained, 
long-experienced specialists who owns his 
See ACCO advertisement in this issue, page 36 
A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION— AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


own business and concentrates in one locality. 
He can supply these better posts and will 
erect your fence to give you economical 
service. Write for “Fence Facts,” and name of 
nearest distributor, to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, 
Monessen, Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., New York, 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco. 


YOU CAN'T 
CORDITION AN 


OOLING, filter- 

ing and humid- 
ifying are power- 
less to combat 
troublesome odors. 
You can't compro- 
mise with smells— 
you've got to remove them. And the 
only positive, foolproof, scientific 
method is to install DOREX odor 


adsorption equipment. 


As simple as they are effective, Dorex 
Odor Adsorbers bring the contami- 
nated air into intimate contact with 
highly activated coconut shell carbon 

the identical medium used in war 


A FEW DOREX USERS: 


American Cyanamid Company 
City of N. Y. Dept. of Pub. Works 
Consolidated Edison Lomoens 

of New York, I 
The Detroit Edison , ES 
DuPont Film Mfg. Corp., Inc. 
The Flintkote Company, Inc. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
The Procter & Gamble Company 
Standard Oil Company of N. J. 
TheW estern Union Telegraph Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 


ARA 
Veun 


gas masks—which instantly adsorbs, 
or extracts from the air, all the en- 
trained gaseous impurities and holds 
them in a condensed state. When ap- 
plied to an air conditioning system, 
the saving in conditioning new air 
alone will pay for the Dorex unit— 
frequently in but one year. 


There is a special Dorex unit for al- 
most every industrial or commercial 
odor problem and smaller sizes for 
independent use. Odors are a liabil- 
ity, a menace to employee health and 
to your business. Do something to 
control them NOW. 


Get the facts today on this 
significant advance in mod- 
ern ait conditioning. Our 
technically trained repre- 
sentatives will consult with 
you. Or write for Bulletin 
No. B-4, “What Dorex 
Odor Adsorbers Mean to 
Air Conditioning.” 


DOREX DIVISION 
W. B. CONNOR ENGINEERING CORP. 


114 East 32nd Street * New York, N.Y. 
Sales Representatives in principal cities 
In Canada: Arthur §. Leitch Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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| and sent a handpicked Southern 


tante, the “Maid of Cotton,” 
fashion-show tour of the country 
Lever Brothers footing the bill | 
interests of Lux (BW —Jun.1’4( 
This year the Maid of Cotton \ 

the road again, but with the jomt 

ing of the council and the institut 

e Differences Arise—When the « 

was organized three years ago, the 
tute had a finger in the pie. But ¢ 
ers, who dreamed of broad white 

and a 16¢-a-pound parity price, 
manufacturers and converters, whi hg 
ured that the cheaper cotton was the 
more would be used and the less jt 
would cost them, had a hard time secing 
eye-to-eye. 

Now, however, they have conx 
gether in the common cause of step) 
up cotton consumption. Broadly, 
council’s promotion efforts will be | 
tered in the cotton belt, while the in 
stitute will take on the rest of th: 
country. The institute will spen 
around $85,000 on direct cotton promo 
tion this year, the council about 
$75,000. The council has hopes of 
eventually raising a war chest of some 
$450,000, via a 5¢-per-bale assessment 
on the 90% of domestic production it 
might be able to nail down. 

Cotton this year needs all the help it 

can get. The present outlook is for a 
record-bre: iking domestic consumption 
of from 9,250,000 to 9,500,000 bales 
for the current crop year, which puts 
the industry within an ace of achieving 
its much-touted 10,000,000-bale goa 
for domestic use (see page 13). But this 
1osy figure is offset by the hard fact that 
the export market probably will not ab 
sorb more than 1,000,000 bales of the 
1940-41 crop, if that. 
@ 12,500,000-Bale Carryover—As a tc 
sult, the Department of Agriculture 
estimates that the carry-over of United 
States cotton will be about 12,500,000 
bales on Aug. 1, end of the crop year. 
This will be 2,000,000 bales above last 
year’s carry-over, and only 500,000 
bales under the record 13,000,000-bale 
stockpile in 1939. 

Yo ease the strain on swollen warc 
houses, the department has ear-marked 
25,000,000 for the redemption of 
brown surplus stamps, which will go to 
farmers who voluntarily reduce acre 
age. For every pound of potential pro 
duction that farmers take off the market 
they will receive stamps worth 10¢ in 
the purchase of cotton goods. This 
$25,000,000 should cut production by 
around 500,000 bales. And converted 
into purchases of cotton goods, via 
stamps, it may increase consumption by 
between 75,000 and 100,000 bales. By 
relaxing the requirement that producers 
plant up to their full acreage allotment 
once in every three years, the D. of A. 
hopes to slash production by another 
500,000 bales. The hitch in acreage 
allotment schemes is cotton’s extreme 
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responsiveness to fertilizer. While farm- | 
ers dutifully cut down acreage, they step 
up the productivity of remaining cotton 
land by piling on fertilizers. 
eStamps and Mattresses—Through | 
February, the cotton stamp plan for 
relief and low-income families had ac- 
counted for just under $1,300,000 of 
cotton goods, or maybe, since only 15% 
of this is estimated as going to the 
grower, 4,000 bales of cotton. The de- 
partment’s cotton mattress program has 
done much better, accounting for 350,- 
000 bales. 

The trade has been talking hopefully 

of sending $100,000,000—or some 
2,000,000 bales—of cotton to England 
under the lease-lend program. Actually, 
chances of any immediate cotton loan 
to England are pretty slim. More than 
a third of the 690,000 bales the U.S. 
swapped England for rubber a year ago 
are still in warehouses on this side of 
the Atlantic, and shipments have been 
almost at a standstill since November. 
Also Great Britain reportedly has heavy 
stores of Brazilian cotton for which she | 
has yet to find shipping space. 
e Shipping Shortage—If there is any 
lease-lending of cotton, it’s almost cer- 
tain that no deliveries will be attempted 
before next fall. 

There are plenty of indications that 
the Department of Agriculture is wor- 
ried about cotton’s post-war status. ‘The 
fear is that, should the Axis win, cotton 
might build a lobby for export and 
appeasement. With this in mind, Milo 
Perkins, Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corp. head, has called a meeting of de- 
signers and converters for April 21 to 
discuss ways and means of increasing 
domestic cotton consumption in the 
post-war world. 


WOOL LABEL RULES 


You can expect the final regulations 
under the new wool-labeling law any 
day now. The Federal ‘Trade Commis- 
sion promised prompt action after its 
open hearing and that was two wecks 
ago. 

Retailers—who have fought the law 
from the beginning—are still trying to 
get congressional action postponing en- 
forcement until after the war but, with 
Congress hanging on the headlines from 
Europe, they admit that their hopes 
are slim. 

Department stores and manufacturers 
are concerned about the necessity for 
labeling stocks on hand July 14, when 
the law goes into effect. Since the com- 
mission can’t delay the effective date of 
the act as applied to these, the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association is recom- 
mending that stores allocate stocks on 
hand to intrastate shipments, which are 
not subject to FTC seizure. 

The N.R.D.G.A. is hoping for some 
modification of FTC’s ruling that only 


retailers in interstate commerce can sub- 
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“With air 
conditioning 
we must use 
Glass 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL is far more accurate 
when glass block panels are used in place 
of ordinary windows. This is because the 
insulation provided by the glass blocks 
makes rooms less affected by outdoor tem- 
perature changes. 


DIRT CAN'T FILTER THROUGH a PC Glass 
Block panel. The whole panel is a sealed 
unit of glass and cement. This is especially 
important in plants where food, chemicals, 
textiles or other products must be kept 
clean to prevent costly spoilage. 


' Yeotiesee 
hilar 


GLASS BLOCKS REDUCE CONDENSATION, 
hence help humidity control. With a 70° 
room temperature and a relative humidity 
of 40%, moisture won't begin to form on 
the inside surface of a glass block panel 
until it is well below zero outside 


VA Stren your plant is air condi 


tioned or not, you'll find the insula 
tion provided by PC Glass Blocks an aid to 
And P( 


Glass Block construction results in lower 


more efficient plant operation 


maintenance costs, easier cleaning, greater 
privacy and improved appearance 

Whatever your type of plant—whatever 
your problems of product uniformity, find 
out what PC Glass Blocks can do for you. 
Just mail the coupon below for our big, 
illustrated book that shows how PC Glass 
Blocks have been used successfully in all 


types of plants. 


F "virrssuren” ston fot Dually Glass 


9 


GLASS 
BLOCKS 


Manufactured by 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Distributed by 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
2132-1 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
Please send me your free, illustrated book that tells 
how to use PC Glass Blocks: | 

() for factories; [) for commercial and public build 
ings; () for homes. | 
(Be sure to indicate type of building.) 


Name 
Addrees 


City __ 
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Although in total volume 
we are one of the largest agen- 
cies in the country, our client 
list is notably smaller than 
that of other large agencies. 

Each account to which we 
are appointed takes on an 
importance not measured by 
its volume. 

And the necessity for giv- 
ing satisfaction to each client 
is correspondingly vital. 


Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


cAdvertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 


—— 


Installation Vogel's Super Market, Pekin, Illinois 


EAS'ILY ADAPTED TO 
SPECIALIZED INSTALLATIONS 


Above you see one of the many unusual uses of the 
HOLLISTER - WHITNEY ELECTRO -HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR. This ‘“‘short-travel’’ lift has an over- 
head meat rack that leaves the floor area clear for 
produce, crates, etc The complete operating mecha- 
nism is pictured to the side of the lift. Raising and 
lowering to the loading platform is accomplished by 
oil pressure in a sturdy, steel piston. Compact, safe 
and dependable, this hydraulic lift is designed to pace 
modern high speed production. No costly ‘“‘pent- 
—— pl "or massive load bearing members are neces- 

you may easily save as much as 25% on 
installation costs alone. This elevator may be the 
solution to an unusual lifting problem of your own 


. write us today for further information . . . 


HOLLISTER. WHITNEY CO. 


UINCY, ILLINOIS 


MAKERS OF nese ELEVATORS 
FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 
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| stitute their own labels for the manu- 

| facturer’s. The association’s counsel was 
quick to argue that the restriction on 

| intrastaters was unconstitutional, on the 

| ground that the commission has no 
control over intrastate shipments. Of 

| course, there is nothing to keep retailers 
from making few token shipments 
across state lines, thus establishing them- 
selves in interstate commerce. 


Water “Serviced” 


Softening units installed 
and maintained for household- 
ers on rental basis by several 
firms in the Middle West. 


Water hardness is measured in grains 

(or “points”) per gallon. A householder 

can seldom be interested in a domestic 

water softener unless his water supply 
is harder than 3 gr. From there on up, 
the sale gets easier. But it is never 

a push-over, because a standard-make 

unit, such as Crane or Webb or Per- 

mutit, with capacity to serve a house- 
hold of half a dozen persons, retails 
from $100 to upwards of $200. It uses 
$8 or $10 worth of common salt a year. 
Someone, usually Father, has to go 
down cellar every week or couple of 
weeks and use the salt to regenerate the 
zeolite mineral inside the tank. Active 
zeolite substitutes sodium for calcium, 
magnesium, and iron in the dissolved 
salts of the water—and sodium salts are 
not hardening agents. 
@ Savings Demonstrated — Manufactur- 
ers can prove substantial savings in soap, 
in life of home-washed textiles, even in 
quantities of coffee and tea saved 
| through the use of soft water as against 
hard water. But the original cost makes 
| water softening a luxury in most homes, 
and the industry has only some 300,000 
| houschold installations. 
Happy hunting ground of the softener 
industry is the Middle West, from Ohio 
straight out to the Rockies. The softest 
| major water supply in this region comes 
| from the Great Lakes, and this runs 7 
| gr. to 8 gr. Artesian wells thereabouts 
| commonly yield water of 20 gr. or 
| higher, which was‘ es soap at a great rate, 
leaves smears on the tablewear and rings 
_ in the bathtub. 
e Softer in the East—By contrast, New 
| York City’s water supply averages 14 gr. 
The entire state of Connecticut has no 
water supply harder than this. Upper 
New England and the entire Southeast 
except Florida are anathema to softener 
salesmen, because their waters are still 
softer. 

A scheme developing recently in the 
Middle West gets around the high-cost 
hurdle. Several firms, of which the best 
known are probably Culligan Zeolite Co. 
of Chicago and Servisoft, Inc., of Rock- 


ford, Ill., are promoting the id 
rental service of water-softening ‘ 
ment. 

@ Licensing System—These outf 
cense dealers in hard-water town 
them their softeners, zeolite, and 
dental equipment. The dealer g 
the householder, offers to install hi 
softener for a monthly rental. In 
of the old-style job of regenerating th¢ 
zeolite on the premises, he brings a t.1 
of fresh zeolite once a month, s) 
tutes it for the spent tank. No 
work for Father. Usual fee for mo: 
service ranges from $1.50 to $2.5 
higher for more frequent changx 
equipment. Some firms charge lh 
sum installation fees, others bury 
their monthly rates. , 

The rental services use a tank smaller 
than the permanent installation. A tru 
can usually carry about three dozen 
tanks as a load, and a two-man crew can 
change about that number of units pe: 
day on a compact route. Somewher 
near 10,000 rental units are probably j 
use today. 

None of the standard manufacturers 
offers this service or makes this light 
equipment. Principal reservations con 
cern the local distributors’ costs of ser 
ice, depreciation, and repairs. If experi 
ence shows that the rental dealers can 
make money over the long pull, it would 
not be surprising to see old-line manu- 
facturers giving the idea a whirl. 


GROUP TRADE EXPANSION 


Currently getting under way in New 
York is a new coupon-premium outfit, 
Group Trade Expansion, Inc., which is 
being sold to independent merchants as 
a means of “protecting established 
patronage against the inducements and 
inroads of cut-throat competition.” 

For the time being, at least, G.'T_E. 
will operate only in New York State 
Plan is to line up a group of non 
competitive independent merchants in 
each trading area. The merchants will 
distribute a premium catalog (price 
10¢) to their customers, and will give 
a trade token for each quarter-dollar 
spent in trade. Cost to merchants is 
said to run less than 2% of sales. 

G.T.E.’s first premium catalog is as 
pretentious as anything vet seen along 
this line, with natural color photographs 
ot the 129 gift items by Ivan ae 
Estimates call for the placement of ; 
million of the catalogs during 1941. 


MACY GOES DRUGSTORE 


For several years now, R. H. Macy & 
Co. of New York City, the country’s 
largest department store, exponent of 
price-appeal merchandising and oppo 
nent of resale price maintenance unde: 
the fair-trade laws now effective in 44 
states, has been experimenting with vari 
ous outlets for the private brands of low 
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priced drugs, cosmetics, foods, and | 
household products put out by its sub 
sidiary, Supremacy Products. Last win 
ter Macy’s began to go after supermarket 
distribution for these products (BW — 
Dec.7°40,p33), putting its cosmetics, 
toilet articles, and drug products in 14 
newly-opened supermarket drug depart- 
ments in one month. 

Now the news is that Macy's has been 
quietly distributing Supremacy products 
to a half-dozen or more retail drugstores 
in the New York area, right on the battle 
line where the fight to get nationally 
advertised brands under manufacturers’ 
resale price contracts has been largely 
won by the druggists’ organizations. 

Macy has also tried out its private 
brands in other department stores. Most 
outlets used so far have been on the East 
Coast, but now the Macy label is turn- | 
ing up as far from home as the South- | 
west. Company officials say they are 
still “experimenting”—though the super- 
market business seems to be on a perma- 
nent basis—but they expect to formulate 
a definite distribution policy for the 
Supremacy line by early fall. 


A Rush for Autos 


It’s definitely a seller's 
market for new cars and soon 
will be for used ones. Future will 
largely depend on government. 


Automobile sales hit the jackpot in 
March but it was no accident. Strong 
public support for the heavy manufac- 
turing operations maintained since last 
September was to be expected from the 
long upward trend of the national in- 
come curve (BW—Mar.15’41,p13). But 


in March came first proof that, instead | 


of merely a seller’s market, the industry 


finds itself faced with a near panic to | 


buy motor cars before it is too late (or 


before what the public thinks may be | 


too late). 

Keen-minded sales executives foresaw 
last summer that production quotas for 
the 1941 model season could be pegged 
15%-30% above the previous year. 
Months of sounding out dealer and pub 
lic opinion convinced these men that 
the average American with a job was 
again anxious and willing to buy a new 
car or a better used car, even if he did 
have debts. 
eA New Factor—National defense, 
however, added a new speculative fea- 
ture to the sales outlook. Whisperings 
of higher prices and government taxes, 
cancellation of the New York Auto 
Show, government prioriticts on mate- 
rials, talk of a forced cut in production, 
and finally the unproved popular con- 
clusion that substitute materials on 
1942 models would mean an inferior 


product have brought about a fear | 
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Leaves from a Fire Fighter's 
Notebook 


® 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERS like 
to see operations broken up into 
separate rooms OF buildings, when- 
ever feasible. Explosives manu- 
revent small 
_ ARR | ae Ree 
Eee=0 eikzshss Busi 

blaze from sweeping across 4 big 

factory floot, involving entire plant. 

ae 
SABOTAGE has every body scared. rab 
must protect against both accidenta 


and planned 


fires. 
Figure what you would do, if you were 


a saboteur Could anyone else . 
away with it? Are all hazards guard 


ed with proper extinguishers ; 


rotection Asso 


tacturers do this, Pp 


. | Fire 
tance of the Nations 
facts have been prepared with the ase 
ve fire fighting facts 
The above fire 


EAVY penetrating power adds fire-killing punch to 
LUX extinguishers. When LUX carbon dioxide gas 
roars out of the nozzle, it is expanding to 450 times its 
former stored volume. Fast expansion drives LUX gas 
past obstructions, around corners .. . to kill fire wherever 
it lurks. Especially electrical and flammable liquid fires. 


This is one of a series of advertisements discussing in- 
dustrial fire protection. Reprints will be sent on request. 


Walter Kidde G Company 


INCORPORATED 
424 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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psychology that is driving people into 
dealers’ showrooms. 

Detroit figures it doesn’t need many 

breaks to have the buying rush for new 
automobiles continue indefinitely. One 
of the top executives in the industry 
said recently that it would be no trick 
at all to sell 25% more cars if his fac- 
tory could produce them. It isn’t a 
matter of selling more, he declared; 
rather the job is to allot cars to deal- 
ers with lengthening customer waiting 
lists. 
@ Keeping Them Running — Others 
agree. So Detroit's problem is to keep 
factories running full tilt until mate- 
rials purchased for the current model 
run are exhausted—probably in late June 
or early July. 

Still in a buyer’s market, but not for 

long, are used cars and trucks. All-time 
sales records for new cars in March 
(sales ran at least 10% above produc- 
tion) caused some pileup of older vehi- 
cles. The situation isn’t causing worry, 
however, because similar conditions 
have been faced and licked many times 
in the past when the outlook was not so 
bright. By summer, factories expect 
that used cars will provide the dealer 
with his main source of business be- 
cause 194]-model production will have 
been mostly sold out ahead of the usual 
clean-up time at the model-changeover 
season. And along in the summer or 
the early autumn, smart dealers plan 
to make a killing on the better-grade 
used cars. 
@ Storing Used Cars—Believe it or not, 
some dealers are now storing used cars 
in anticipation of getting prices 25% 
more than currently obtainable. Sales 
executives who have been keeping their 
ears to the ground will suggest that a 
good 1941 model may in fact bring 
more than its original cost a year hence, 
if the law of supply and demand gets in 
its teeth. 

For proof that auto makers foresee a 

long-time seller's market for new and 
used cars, consider plans already drawn 
up to cut overhead. Factory field staffs, 
for example, have been thoroughly sur- 
veved, probable future personnel needs 
charted. Plans have been made to lop 
specialists from the payroll in a pro- 
gressive manner, so that only a third 
may eventually remain as a nucleus 
from which to build anew “after the 
war.” 
@ Production Worry—Chief source of 
worry right now is not sales, but cur- 
tailment of production in the 1942 
model season. Initial fears of materials 
shortages such as zinc, nickel, tin, man- 
ganese, secondary aluminum for pistons 
are largely dissipated but steel still 
looms as the real bottleneck in mate- 
rials. Manufacturers already have had 
some difficulties with deliveries on time 
because of priorities but they expect to 
get through the current season without 
a cut in projected production totals. 
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Reported assurances by the steel in- 
dustry that sufficient material will be 
available through the fourth quarter 
are not taken with full confidence, be- 
cause so much depends upon what the 
government is faced with in the months 
ahead. 

Dreaded most is the possibility of a 

government order that car production 
be curtailed, say, 25%-30%, at the start 
of the 1942 season in order to save steel 
and release auto workers to defense jobs. 
Detroit expects to learn its fate in this 
matter very soon. 
e Employment—Every effort will be 
made to stave off arbitrary action, unless 
defense requires it, because auto em- 
ployment would immediately suffer in 
direct ratio. Attitude of auto manufac- 
turers is this: Motor-car producers in 
England may have been guilty as 
charged of not getting behind the gov- 
ernment’s war effort until forced to do 
so. That situation does not prevail here, 
as witnessed by two billions in arma- 
ment orders already accepted or tenta- 
tively assigned. 

Consensus in the industry is that men 
and resources will be shifted to defense 
as fast as the government can outline 
its needs, but that motor-car production 
and employment should not be made to 
suffer arbitrarily if the need does not 
exist. 

@ Prices Will Go Up—The beforehand 
buying of the public is sound on the 
teromy that automobile prices will be 

igher on 1942 models. Manufactur- 
ing costs have risen between 5%-7% 
generally, and the increase will be 


font on. Congressional actio: 
igher excise taxes may arrive by 
One guess is that the current ta: 
34% will be boosted to 5%. Take 
gether, these cost advances may 
delivered prices 10%, although det:; 
nation of prices is the function of { 
individual manufacturer. 

Probably less sound is the public’ 

fear that next season’s lines will b 
ferior. If bright work disappear 
favor of plastic, for example, the lo 
that of the company supplying the 7; 
or chromium. € car manufacture: 
can’t afford to toy with the public } 
offering something inferior in a func 
tional or decorative way. 
@ The Style Question—Of principal in 
terest is what the new cars will look 
like. On good authority, it is suggested 
that mid-season models that have been 
recently introduced will strike the style 
note for 1942. 

Some companies will be able to intro 
duce full lines at about the usual time, 
August and September, others may hav. 
to content themselves with a few stop 
gap changes until body and trim dies 
can be obtained from tool shops that 
are working at the present time about 
fifty-fifty on defense and automotive 
work, with the latter taking second 
place. 

There is a possibility that one or 
more manufacturers will delay an- 
nouncement of genuine 1942 models 
until late fall. Perhaps the government 
will step in and say that 1942 models 
aren’t needed, and that present lines 
should continue virtually unchanged 


AUTO INDUSTRY IN A SELLER'S MARKET 


General Motors’ March sales to the public exceed production 


Sales to 
Dealers in U.S. 
: ee 


Sales to 
nsumers in U.S. 


Thousonds of Cars per Month 


a a 
MAM 3 
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Fear of rising prices and of possible in- 
feriority in next season’s models drove 
retail automobile sales well above pro- 
duction in March. Normal seasonal 
pattern would show production in the 


lead throughout the year, except dur- 
ing the late summer changeover. In- 
dustry-wide statistics for March are 
not yet available, but G.M’s figures 
(shown above) are symptomatic. 
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FINANCE 


: 


$930 Buys $1,250 “Men 


At least, that’s the hope 
of Alleghany Corp.’s manage- 


ment in plan to end old battles 
and litigation. 


overboard!” 


But not to the rescue. 
These intrepid 
British shorefront 


+ 


4 


* 


CUTer 
by If you can buy a bond for $930 and policemen have 
unc then turn right around and give it to volunteered to leap, 
the trustee in exchange for $1,250 fully uniformed, 
] in worth of collateral you've got a pretty into icy water 
look good proposition. Reduced to its sim- to test a new type 
sted plest terms, that’s the formula on which of life-saving jacket. 
been the tortuous and often tumultuous 
style affairs of Alleghany Corp. are being Dangerous? Of course. 
cleaned up. ; But it would be 
itro Within a couple of days, the bond- doubly dangerous 
ime, holders of yw sell Corp., top hold- in an actual rescue . . . 
have ing company in the railway empire put if the jacket hadn't 
top together by the late Van Sweringen first proved its worth 
dies brothers of Cleveland, will get copies of in tests such as this. 
that a prospectus outlining a plan to revamp Whatever the product, 
out the much-litigated indentures govern- testinataeie 
_ ing the three issues of bonds. If sufh- But it takes time, 
ond cient assents are obtained, Alleghany oauta cal 
, Gis 
once again will become a fairly potent oud Sede tc tit i 
0 holding company for railway securities pas conde € oe 
an- instead of a rickety and topheavy finan- a hi 
dels cial freak (BW—Aug.17’40,p20). PR ia 
ent eA Long Struggle—Not that topheavi- say: ate 
lels ness will have been eliminated. ‘The pre-tested «... proved 
nes company still will have some $72,000,- Setar yer eas Sree. 
000 of bonds, 111,000 shares of $2.50 One such tool is 2 gama gt 
-_ prior preferred stock, 667,000 shares of Hammermill Bond. SeGtS. The Hemmermill 


54% preferred, and 4,522,597 common. 
All the assets are bolstering the bonds, 
and it will be a long struggle to syphon 
out any substantial values for the pre- 
ferred issues, much less the common. 
Yet the struggle will have been vastly 
— if the revamping is accom- 
plished. 

Years of bitter battling, of suit and 
counter-suit, lie behind the proposals 
now being made to bondholders. Dur- 


ing much of the interval, the weaker | 


roads in the “Van” empire have been 
going through the wringer, and control 
of the rich Chesapeake & Ohio has 


been pretty much in escrow. And all 


the while the interested parties have | 


seen the holding company hamstrung 
by the bond indentures. 
@ Regardin 


in 1944, about $22,000,000 due in 
1949, and $21,000,000 due in 1950. 
Each issue is supposed to be collateral- 
ized to 150% of its face value. Best 


the Collateral—There are | 
more than $29,000,000 of bonds due | 


It’s America’s 
top-selling 
watermarked paper 
for letterheads and 
business forms. 


Why? Because 
Hammermill Bond 

is pre-tested in 

the making. . . proved 
again and again 

by 29 years of 
business use. It is 

one paper you 

can accept on faith, 


without question. 


25 letters or forms on eco 
nomical Hammermill Bond 
cost only 1l¢ more than on 
cheap, unknown paper. 


BEST WAYS TO MULTIPLY 
MESSAGES! I. For typewrit- 
ten work, use Hammermill 
Bond. Takes typing cleanly, 
erases neatly, makes half a 
dozen clear carbons. 2- On 
gelatin or spirit duplicators, 
use Hammermill Duplicator. 
Gives 300, or more, readable 
copies. B- On stencil dupli- 
cators, use Hammermill 
Mimeo-Bond: Makes 3000, 
or more, clear copies. 


Bond you buy has already 
passed tests far more ex 
acting than any it will face 
in business use. Tests for 
weight, thickness, strength, 
tearing . . . for folding, 
erasing, moisture 
color. In all, 25 different 
laboratory tests safeguard 
Hammermill Bond quality 


content, 


secured are the 1944s which have been | 
Ir around the 150% level for a long time. | 
Second come the 1949s which have gen- 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK... 


OUR PLEDGE OF BETTER PAPER 


pit pena e, 


l- FP ie, Pa. F d, Duplicator, 
‘a erally been better than 100% collater- Hammeratlll Pee ching Kit with samples es, — 
alized but under 150% most of the oe lus practical ideas on how to sp iP eudents and outside U. S., 50c) 


Mimeo-Bond p 
Position 
ur company letterhead.) 


es time. And finally the 1950s which not 
only don’t have anywhere near 100% 


Bw-4-19 


— (Please attach coupon to yo 
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; 7 r | collateral but also don’t take in enough shares of C. & O. common collater, 
Washington Business Service on their collateral to meet interest re- for each $1,000 bond. The 1944 
JORDAN A. PUGH AND ASSOCIATES | quirements. be convertible into 22 shares of C 
Consultants on Government Business | That 150% collateral clause has been for cach $1,000 bond—not too far f:. 
Il Years Experience tn Dealing Wish Coveromens the bugaboo. When the 1944s and the market as the bonds now are 
— ee | 1949s are a bit under the 150% mark, around $930 and 22 shares of C 
Telephone: National 9067 Washington, D.C. | | the cash income from their collateral is are bringing $850. 
locked up. Even though both have So that the 1949s will have 
been earning substantially more than shares of C. & O. under each § 
their interest requirements, they haven't — bond. 


PUT 'EM ON THE MAP... WITH often been able to pass excess cash on So that excess income on the | 


~your salesmen, job- to pay coupons on the 1950s. Hence and 1949s can be passed on to { 
bers. distributors. , , sr 
Q = branch of Alleghany has been in constant hot 1950s. 
oa @ineaane water over interest on the 1950s. @ Here's the Big Idea—Now |} 


conditions civeed. AB cuter, @ Proposed Changes—Under the plan, where the idea of buving a bond ma 
score som A'sacntoiood MM APTACKS it 


stationery or map stores. the indentures would be modified as $930 and exchanging it for $1,25 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. + Philadelphia, Po. || follows: worth of collateral comes in—and 

| So that the 1944s will have 32.45 an idea that has been used to sony 

—, extent for quite a while (BW—Oct.7 39, 

ptl). The 32.45 shares of C.& 0 

behind each 1944 bond have a market 
value of about $1,250, and the bonds FOR 
can be bought for $930; the 25.27 Nomi 
shares of C. & O. behind each 1949 York 
bond have a value of $1,090 and thy 

bonds can be bought for $810. 

Whenever excess earnings on thi Board 
1944s and the 1949s are passed on to the cc 
the 1950s, the trustee for the latte: 4 str 
issue can (with certain restrictions) buy dent 

the senior issues and collect the unde: 
lying collateral. Each time the trustcc — 
for the 1950s executes such a transac 
tion the 1950s are bolstered to the ex for ( 
tent that the value of the collatera (4) PI 
thus acquired exceeds the purchas deale1 
price of the bonds. garde 
@ Common Is Main Asset—The whok . red 
thing rests on the earning power and ' 


dividends of the Chesapeake & Ohio men 
their 


because the road’s common stock is thi 
Pittsbur hh! main asset. If the C. & O. does we'll — 
2 6 the bonds of 1950—and perhaps th« erro 
perm 
natin 
porta 
vertis 
proce 
parti 


ernors 


stock issues—stand to gain thereby. But 

The name Pittsburgh has been development has enabled our or- it still looks like Robert R. Young and 
associated with better Seamless ganization to obtain in stainless Allan P. Kirby might be a long whik 
Steel Tubing for 38 years! new conceptions of workability bailing out the money they pe ap fo 
Stainless Seamless Steel Tubing, and reliability; You can count on yh cong Commen sock enieest in 
manufactured by Pittsburgh Steel it—to meet today’s most urgent Bia ed proof 
Company, combines the advan- and exacting requirements! deed 
tages of seamless with the charac- Qualified engineers will gladly | Wall St. Defender and | 
teristics or stainless steel analysis. discuss problems involving the office 
The accumulation of almost four application of Pittsburgh Stainless . Wadsworth has the good ers : 
decades of specialized experience Steel Tubing. Your inquiries are . ; . . os 
in seamless presen pate and invited. . ’ wishes of financial community, weg 


but it hardly dares hope he will . 


Pittsburgh — A Gree. Naswe tne Sol be able to reform SEC. reel 


Trade Mame ter Pittsburgh Stest 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. is a completely integrated steel company \ Congressman finally gathered sufh duty 
with ingot capacity exceeding 1,070,000 net tons. Products cient courage to stand up in the House activ 
include: Steel Ingots—Blooms—Billets—Tube Rounds—Shell of Representatives in Washington last kets 
Steel—Shell Forgings—Wire Rods—Carbon and Stainless Steel Monday and introduce a bill which aims well 
Wire—many Finished Wire Products—wide range of Carbon, ; 


age to d ymething to revive the country’s vent 
Alloy and Stainless Seamless Steel Tubes. Inquiries invited. Seed a 6 


ill-unto-death capital markets. He bit eR 
terly attacked the various laws under now 
PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY which the federal government regulates and 
1636 GRANT BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PA. | the financial world and proposed com ive 


prehensive amendments. ever 
The financial community wishes desi 
Rep. James W. Wadsworth (N. Y.) suc- bare 


(P? Pittsbu roh Sta 1 less STEEL TUBING cess but doesn’t see much chance for it, A 
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FOR CHAIRMAN 


Nominee for chairman of the New 
York Stock Exchange's board of gov- 
emors is Robert L. Stott, 41, a Big 
Board specialist. He is chairman of 
the committee on floor procedure and 
a strong supporter of retiring Presi- 
dent William McC. Martin. 


for (1) Wadsworth is a Republican, | 
(2) previous appeals by the investment 
dealers for clemency have been disre- 
garded, and (3) Wadsworth has waved 


a red flag at the SEC by accusing it of 
a “sort of reign of terror over honest 
men who are afraid to go ahead with 
their enterprises lest they be pilloried 
before the public.” 

¢ Proposed Changes—The bill would 
permit readable prospectuses (by elimi- 
nating the voluminous mass of unim- 
portant detail now required), lucid ad- 
vertising, simplification of registration 


procedure, fair hearings of interested 


parties before adoption of new rules, 


proof before publication of alleged mis- | 
deeds, prompt legal relief with appeal, | 


and repeal of the SEC rule that makes 
officers, directors, and 10% stockhold- 
ers (so-called insiders) liable to the com- 
pany for any profit on any transaction in 


the company’s securities if sale is made | 


less than six months after purchase. 
The 20-page proposal would amend 
the preamble of the Securities Exchange 
Act to provide that the commission’s 
duty is to encourage and foster orderly, 
active, stable, and liquid securities mar- 
kets for the protection of investors as 
well as to police these markets to pre- 
vent fraud and other abuses. 
© Reading Matter—The prospectuses 
now required are expensive to prepare 
and contain such complex data that no 
investor can be expected to read them, 


even though the “pros” ostensibly is | 
designed to protect the public by laying | 


bare the facts. 


An average prospectus contains about | 
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Says J. P. SPANG, Jr. 
President of the 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


“During the past year the executive 
and sales personnel of this air-minded 
company have flown an average of 
20,973 miles a month. When our men 
fly the equivalent of more than seven 
trips straight across the country every 
30 days, you know we're sold on Air 
Travel. 


“There are many reasons for this, 
but the principal one is speed. In our 
business, timing is the essence of 
successful promotions. Air Travel en- 
ables our salesmen to give the story 
in person—put added punch into the 
drive — get the news to the trade fast 
and almost simultaneously from coast- 
to-coast. For this we are indebted to 
the nation’s airlines. 


“Ie is gratifying to us that the Air 
Transport service is growing more 
comprehensive month after month.” 


AIR TRAVEL IS NOT EXPENSIVE 


Many companies consider Air 
Travel the key to more efficient 
business—better results at less cost. 


First, because Air Travel costs no 
more than fastest first-class ground 
travel, when all expenses are con- 
sidered, sometimes even less. 


Second, because trips are ‘short- 


er’ by air, your men spend less time 
on the road, which means fewer 


== 


LLL 


IT PAYS T0 


This endorsement given without compensation 


overnight journeys and less travel 
expense, with more time for pro- 
ductive work. They gain hours, 
days, and even weeks, depending 
on the length of the trip. 


And third, men who fly not only 
cover their territories quickly and 
efficiently but do so with a mini- 
mum of travel fatigue. 


Why not phone your local Air- 
line office and have a representative 
call and explain how Air Travel 
can benefit your business! 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Hlinois 


This educational campaign is sponsored jointly 
by the 17 major Airlines of the United States 
and Canada, and Manufacturers and Suppliers 
to the Air Transport Industry. 


AIR EXPRESS is “Telegraphic” Package Service. All domestic and international 
airliners of the U.S. carry Air Express. Low rates include special pick-up and immediate 
delivery. A five-pound package delivered 2,600 miles, overnight, costs only $4.80. 
Call Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for service, rates or information. 
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THE AZTECS KNEW 
ABOUT RUBBER.. 


. . . But not enough. When the city 
of Tenochtitlan fell to Cortez and 
along with it the entire Aztec civi- 
lization, rubber was but a play- 
thing, first used by the Aztecs to 
bounce around in a game called 
Tlaxtli, similar to present-day bas- 
ketball. Four centuries later, while 
basketball still claims the passing 
attention of a 20th century civiliza- 
tion, rubber has assumed a role of 
major importance in the advance- 
ment and defense of that civilization. 


Today, annually, nearly 1,000,000 
tons of it from distant tropical plan- 
tations touch our daily lives in hun- 
dreds of forms —shaping this 
nation's destiny and progress — 
playing an essential part in our 
defense program. 


Vital to this program is American 
insurance in the foreign field, reach- 
ing out to the far corners of the 
earth to protect the life lines of our 
foreign commerce. On its part, the 
AIU organization, through a world- 
wide network of offices and agen- 
cies, is helping to simplify the han- 
dling of America's international 
insurance requirements. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


New York San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P. |. 
Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Shanghai, China 
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Business Week’s Monthly Index of 
Business Activity advanced to 144.6 
in March. This compares with 144.1 
(revised) in February, and 106.8 a year 
ago. The April index will probably be 


somewhat lower, due to strikes in the 


coal and automobile industries. The 
Annalist Monthly Business Index (ad 
justed for long-term growth) declined 
to 117.5 in February, in comparison 
with 118.2 (revised) in January, and 
98.9 in February, 1940. 


30 pages of data. Half of it is filled 
with financial statements, notes, and 
accountants’ certificates. Most of the 
contains underwriting ar- 


ers and directors, addresses of manage- 


| ment, and special plans for employees. 
What's left, a history of the company, 


capitalization, and summary of earnings 
and dividends, is read by some investors. 
Profits—Another much-de- 
bated reform, that of allowing insiders 
to support the stock of their company 
during price slumps, has already, on 
occasion, been permitted by the SEC. 
A year ago, the rule against officers’ 
profits on six-months’ transactions tem- 
porarily was waived for some who could 
see no reason for the securities to de- 


| cline without finding any bottom. 


Rep. Wadsworth believes that pres- 
ent laws are particularly harmful to 
small business, which is abandoning the 
traditional method of selling securities 
and is now finding its chief source of 


| capital in bank loans and private place- 
| ment of securities with insurance com- 


panies. To remedy this, he proposes to 
lift the exemption for registration of 
securities issues from issues of not more 
than $100,000 to issues of not more 
than $500,000, where the SEC finds it 
in the public interest. 


Market Stimulus 


Big Board gets plan to stir 
interest in stock trading and end 
confusion of wide spreads in 
bid-and-asked prices. 

7 0 rg for a drastic change ‘in 
met 


ods of handling transactions on 
the nation’s stock exchanges is gaining 


impressive proportions. ‘The plan con 
templates supplementing the traditional 
auction method of arriving at prices 
with a system which will encourage 
purchases by dealers. 

A proposal of this sort was placed 

before the New York Stock Exchange's 
governors this week by Amyas Ames, a 
partner in Kidder, Peabody & Co. The 
plan springs from these inactive mar- 
kets and their concomitant wide spread 
between prices bid and prices asked. 
@ The Way It Works—Here’s what it 
comes down to. John Jones calls Broker 
Smith and says he wants to sell 100 
shares of Amefican Tel. & Tel. 

“Oh, John, that’s a lousy market,” 
says Smith. “The stock is quoted 157 
bid and 163 asked.” 

Maybe Jones asks the broker to tn 
to get 160, or maybe he decides not to 
sell. What the new plan would encour- 
age would be for Smith to suggest that 
Jones send an order to the i offer- 
ing to sell at 162 less 1 point. The offer 
would be printed as a “special” on the 
ticker tape, and a dealer could buy with 
the idea of reselling at 1613, thereby 
making 75¢ a share. It would mean a 
change from the usual price-plus-com- 
mission business to a net-price basis 
where the dealer has a little margin 
within which to operate. The “net- 
price” or “special” method would be 
invoked only when the spread was wide, 
with transactions going over “regular 
way” in all other cases. 

Use of the net-price trading method, 
its advocates contend, would attract 
more dealer-buyers than does the pres- 
ent market. If it created a more active 
market, and it might well accomplish 
that goal, it would benefit the public. 
If it made a little money for dealers, 
it could quite conceivably accomplish 
more important results than all plans 
heretofore suggested put together. 
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THE MARKETS 


War, Wages, and Profits 


War news continued to center the 
attention of the financial community 
this week. But second only to the war 
news—and a mighty close second at that 
-was the success of labor in forcing 
higher wage rates. 

Corporation profits now are being 
subjected to the expected squeeze (BW 
—Aug.10’40,p56). Wages are up, prices 
of basic raw materials have advanced, 
and the prospect of higher taxation is 
very real. These added costs, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, might be passed 
along to consumers, but at the moment 
the government frowns so fearsomely on 
higher finished-goods prices that con- 
siderable rigidity is forced upon industry. 

How that situation affects stock mar- 
ket sentiment is very clearly visible in 
the steel shares. Higher wages in Big 
Steel and Little Steel now i been 
written into the record, and prices of 
a majority of the steel shares have 
dipped to new lows for 1941. United 
States Steel common went into new 
low ground for the year on Tuesday, 
and Bethlehem common followed on 
Wednesday. 

This decline to new 1941 lows, more- 
over, is nO minor Higgle in a trend line. 
The average price of 12 representative 
steel companies’ common stocks has 
slumped almost exactly 26% since last 
year’s June-November rally topped off 
on Nov. 9. 


Here’s the way the average price of 
these 12 steel stocks has gone: It stood 


at 32.5 just before the war broke out | 
in September, 1939. During the ensu- | 
ing fortnight of speculative fever it shot | 
up to 51.6. The break which accompa- | 
nied invasion of the Low Countries and | 


France dropped it to 31.1, and over the 
next five months it rallied to 45.9. Now 
it has fallen back to 33.9, and some of 
the individual stocks in the compila- 
tion are a shade lower than they were 
10 months ago when the Nazis swept 
the British off the Continent at Dun- 
kerque and finally forced France to 
capitulate. 

First-quarter earnings are going to 


make the steady decline of the steel | 


stocks during those three months look 


pretty paradoxical. But it must be borne | 


in mind that the industry’s report for 
the quarter ended Mar. 31 has not been 
adjusted for higher taxes to come. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week 
Week Ago 


Month 
Ago 


Year 
Ago 
Stocks 
50 Industrial 
20 Railroad 
20 Utility 
Bonds 
20 Industrial 
20 Railroad ...... 
20 Utility ? 
U. S. Government. 


98.2 
28.8 
50.7 


95.9 
29.0 


49.1 68.5 


hi 90.4 90.3 
64.7 65.2 64.6 57.9 
101.0 101.1 101.3 101.6 
110.2. 109.8 110.5 108.1 
- Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except 
government bonds which are from the Federal 
serve Bank of New York. 
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COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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cial record” 


offi 
ARMAMENT 
PRODUCTION POLICIES 


Questions—Answers 
for 


INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES AND ENGINEERS 


*A RECORD OF A FORUM 


n the 
Societies Auditorium 
NEW YORK POST 


of the 
ARMY ORDNANCE ASSOCIATION 


a a 
vy TH 


@ What are the Various Forms of Gov- 
ernment Bids? 

@ What Tax Provisions Apply on Gov- 
ernment Contracts? 

@ How Does the Government Aid in 
Procuring Additional Plant Facili- 
ties? 

@ How May Financial 
Obtained? 

@ What are the Types of Government 
Contracts? 

@ What are the Labor Provisions in 
Government Contracts? 

Nowhere Else Can This Authoritative 
Information Be Obtained So Quickly! 


Price $1.00 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Assistance Be 


330 WEST 42nd ST.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


|THE MONROE 


DOCTRINE 


TO PROTECT business profits by 


avoiding or removing losses caused by 


| inaccurate, slow, or inadequately organ- 


ized figure work. 


TO COOPERATE with management 


in simplifying, coordinating, and expe- 


_ diting all figure work in an entire busi- 


ness establishment. 


TO INSURE continuity of maximum 
figure production at lowest cost and 


relieve figure workers of the stress and 


'| the strain of figure work. 


TO PROVIDE fast, simple, easily-oper- 
ated machines of quality construction 


for all types of business figuring, backed 


| by nation-wide service. 


* 


‘MONROE CALCULATING 
/'MACHINE COMPANY. INC. 
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SKILSAW ELECTRIC TOOLS 


MAKE AMERICA’S HANDS 


, PRE A OT 5 
MORE PRODUCTIVE! 


Finish surfaces with 


SKILSAW BELT SANDERS 
and “ate finish with 
ee 


tough, no requirement 


too exacting for SKILSAW BELT SAND- 
ERS that do in a few minutes what nor- 
maliy tekes hours by hand. On metals, on 
wood, on composition, an endless variety 
of **final-finish”’ operations is speeded up, 
improved in quality, made more profit- 
able. SKILSAW BELT SANDERS polish 
brass, bronze and aluminum sheets... 
remove paint and varnish... line-up 
glued joints and refinish furniture and 
fixtures ... smooth down stone, concrete 
and compositions—and do each job bet- 
ter, 10 times faster! 

SKILSAW BELT SANDERS are light, 
easy to handle, perfectly balanced for 
even pressure. Work from light socket. 
Four models to choose from. Ask your 
distributor for a demonstration. 


xe S 


DRILLS a — = yn - 
22 Models 
HAND AND BENCH vine 


SKILSAW 
9 Models 


ALSO BLOWERS - name cman 


Built by SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold by leading distributors of 
hardware and industrial supplies. 
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Cash Aid to Nazis 


Justice Department begins 
to explore business operations 
that give Hitler tidy sum in U.S. 
dollar exchange each year. 


According to official records in_ the 
Department of Commerce, the United 
States has been transferring almost 
$2,000,000 a year to Germany in the 
form of dividends on German invest 
ments in the United States or as roy 
alties on patents. But according to 


| gossip among bankers and a few au 
| thorities in 


Washington, Hitler has 
been getting many times that amount 
from the United States every year 


| despite the fact that Nazi finance au 

| thorities stopped the transfer of all 
income 

| ertics in Germany as long ago as 1931. 


from American-owned _ prop- 
Not even the Treasury keows exactly 
how much income Hitler is getting 
from this country, for the Nazis have 
disguised their transactions in a maze 
of dummy companies registered outside 
Germany or have made cash transfers 
under all kinds of subterfuges. 
e Sign of U. S. Action—First evidence 
that Washington intends to expose 
these transactions, and possibly stop 
them, came to light last week when the 
Department of Justice subpoenaed the 


| records of five companies on the conten 


tion that they were restraining trade in 


| their fields contrary to the dictates of 


the Sherman Act. Actually, Washing- 


| ton’s interest just now is in uncovering 


how much they are transferring to Ger- 
many, and by what routes. 
First two companies to be affected 


| were the Schering Corp., of Bloomfield, 


N. J., and the Swiss Banking Corp., of 
New York City. 

@ Agency Role in Question—Schering, 
which manufactures vital pharmaceu 
tical and wartime medical products, 1s 
alleged to be the shipping agent for a 
whole group of German-controlled 
firms in the United States 
which have been selling huge quantities 
of supplies to Latin America. ‘Two 
charges are leveled against the com 
pany: (1) that American-made products 
have been relabeled abroad with Ger 
man trade names so as to preserve 
lucrative markets in Latin America for 
the Nazis while the British blockade 
prevents deliveries from the Reich, and 
(2) that huge dollar reserves, built up 
from these sales by firms in the United 
States, 
Nazis for use in America or for pur- 
chases in other countries. 


have been turned over to the 


Swiss Banking Corp. opened 
in New York Oct. 16, 1939, le 
two months after the outbreak 
and announced then that it 
serve as custodian for customers 
ican securities and would purcha 
sell American securities for its « 
Actually, funds collected by S 
have been directed to the Swiss B 
Corp. and allegedly transferred to Ker 
by way of Switzerland, and on a 
scale by way of Sweden. 
@ Other Firms Subpoenaed—1 x 
ond group of subpoenaed com) 
included the powerful General A; 
& Film Corp., registered in this 
try as a Swiss corporation but belicy« 
to be controlled by the famous |. G 
Farbenindustrie in Germany, the \\ 
throp Chemical Corp., and the St 
Products Co., each of which is als: 


OPEN FOR BUSINESS 
Port Tewfik, 


the Suez Canal—where it opens on 
the Red Sea—hasn’t been a port of 
call for U.S. ships since President 
Roosevelt proclaimed it a danger zou 
Last week it was again thrown open 


at the southern end of 


to American shipping however, when 
the President removed the Red Sea 
from the combat zone. This week thic 
President significantly announced 
that the U.S. was obligated by law to 
protect wherever 
they may go outside combat zones 
This answer to the Axis threat of Red 
Sea sinkings sounded like convoys. 


American vessels 
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lieved to be controlled from Germany. 

‘low far the government is Carry ing 
its investigation 1s apparent from the in- 
structions issued to the five companies. 
Attached to each subpoena was a list of 
100 names of companies operating in 
Germany, France, Italy, Japan, and 
South American countries. Fach of the 
five subpoenaed companies was re- 
quested to produce its accounts and 
be prepared to describe any dealings 
it had with any of the 100 corpora- 
tions, which included such trade aris- 
tocrats as E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., the American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Co., Union Carbide & Car- 
bon, Dow Chemical Co., Lever Brothers 
Ltd., Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd., Air Reduction Co., Koppers Co., 
\llgemeine Elektrizitaets Gesellschaft, 
ind Societa Italiana Prodotti Schering. 
e Economic Warfare—How soon Wash 
ington will reveal its findings is not 
known. Many observers in Washing- 
ton doubt that the information will 
be revealed for they expect it to be 
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used by the United States in the eco- | 


nomic attack on the totalitarian states 


which is rapidly taking shape in the | 


form of export and import controls, 
shipping priorities, 
sure. Wall Street authorities well ac 


and financial pres- | 


quainted with German transfers before 
the war estimate that Nazi direct in- | 
vestments in the United States amount | 


to nearly $500,000,000, though special 

records in the Commerce Department 
due to disguised ownership listings— 

put the total as barely $100,000,000. 


And while American investments in | 


Germany—estimated — by 
$750,000,000 in contrast with the Com 


insiders at | 


merce Department’s figure of less than | 


$450,000,000—are mainly in highly 
competitive lines on which profit re- 
turns are relatively low, the German 
investments in the United States are 
largely in the tightly-controlled and 
profitable chemical and drug fields. 

®@ Dollar Exchange—If the yield aver 
aged only 5%, it would provide Ger- 
many with $25,000,000 a vear of dollar 
exchange. If it averaged 10% 


FOR A GOOD NEIGHBOR 


, which | 


Last of four ships completed within 


American serv 
ice, the Rio de Janeiro was launched 
last week by the Sun Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. in Chester, Pa. The 
Rio is a 17,500-ton cost S5,- 
000,000. An interested spectator at 
her christening—by the daughter of 
President Vargas of Brazil—was Nel- 
Rockefeller left), co- 
ordinator of U.S 


five months for South 


liner, 


son (extreme 


plans to develop 


closer relations with Latin America. 


Wanted... y¥ 
TREASURER with 


MANUFACTURING 
AUTHORIZATION 
CONTROL EXPERIENCE 


by 
WELL ESTABLISHED — AAAI! 
RATED COMPANY Doing 3 to 


4 Million Dollar Annual Business 


The man we want must be tl! 
experienced in manufacturing 
and general expense control 

jurisdiction will come 
credits and 
office procedure. He must be thorot 
versed in 
budgets 


iorough! 
finan 
Under |} 
auditing 
collections, and 


establishing and mainta 


The man we want is truly an execu 
one willing to accept responsibilit 
resourceful--who can make 
cisions quickly-—and who 
living and making his home in a tow 
of about 32,000 population. His ag: 
between 34 and 44. Electric appliar 
manufacturing experience 
state your full 
salary expected, 
your first letter 
assured Address 


is desi 


is preterr 

Please jualificatior 

and give references 
Strict confidence 


P-303, Business Week 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 


“GROUP INSURANCE HAS 
RELIEVED ME OF DISTRACT- 
ING WORRIES.” 


Salaried experts of the Ztna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Conn. 
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To help you meet 
today’s growing need 


for 
trained management 


LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS 


MANAGEMEN 


T 


McGraw-Hill presents a 


new, carefully-planned and authori- 


tative Library of modern business 
management essentials and methods 


SE this Library for immediate help in specific problems, small and large—also to 
master the definite patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of all business 


that cannot be gotten from the day's job alone. 
to check on the worth of your experience and to 


approach to business once and for all 
supplement it when necessary with the 


Wouldn't you like to organize your whole 


proper fundamental viewpoint? The need for 


this sort of help, and the most practical means of meeting it, have been the sole standard 
by which Milton Wright has sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most graphic and business-like 
way, in the elements, guideposts, successful methods of modern business management. 


6 volumes—1973 pages 
Readable format, with many 
check lists, key statements, 
and summaries for note and 
reference use—typical prob- 
lems, with solutions and inter- 
pretations against which to 
check your own—functional; 
confined to the problems and 
methods of reaching definite 
business objectives 


Editorial Board 
MILTON WRIGHT 
Editor-in-Chief 
ALBERT F. CHAPIN 
New York University 
Henry F. HOAGLAND 
Ohio State University 
LAWRENCE C. LOCKLEY 
Curtis Publishing Company 
WEBSTER ROBINSON 
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Flintkote Company 


Low Price — 10 Days’ 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. 


specific problems, use them exactly as you 


This Library tells you: 


How to organize a single department or a whole 
business . . . plan and control its workings . . . 
provide and maintain the most happy and efficient 
personnel 


How to keep the life-blood flowing in business 

. where and how to get money . . . how to 
utilize it .. . how to keep the business in sound 
financial condition 


How to reduce credit losses . . . handle the im- 
portant elements of credit policy . . . modernize 
your collection system . . . write better letters . . . 
put the company’s correspondence on a more eco- 
nomical and effective basis 


How to lay out a workable approach to market- 
ing methods . . . improve the sales organization 
. develop promotion ideas . . . stimulate results 
in any of the several avenues of marketing 
How to do more work yourself .. . conserve and 
direct your energies .. . and how to handle scores 
of problems, small and large, detailed aspects of 
these important fields of business activity. 


Examination — Easy Terms 


Read them, make comparisons, look up 
would after purchase. If this 10-day test shows 


value for you, go right on using the books, paying in easy installments meantime, at the 


rate of only a few cents a day. 
send the coupon today. 


A simple 


step, but full of promise and possibility for you; 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 
Milton Wright's 


Send me 


paid, or the books 


all lines.) 


is return postpaid. 


m 


Name 
\ddress 


City and State 


330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


LIBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 
(To i 


COUPON — MAIL IT TODAY 


6 volumes, for 


insure prompt shipment write plainly and fill 


Position 


Company 
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| many bankers believe is more 
| the case, Hitler could draw $50.( 
a year from this country. 
Investors with a stake in An 
| branch plants in Germany ra 
| protest many months ago ov 
continued transfer of profits t 
many from this country while 
refused consistently to permit 
| ments in this direction on Am 
investments in the Reich. Bill 
| been presented in Congress dem: 
| the blocking in this country of 
dends due Germans, and payni it 
Americans, out of these funds, of 
amounts due them. None of thes: 
have been acted on. 
® American Bank Loan—Critics o} 
country’s liberal policy of dealing with 
| the Germans claim that there are othe; 
| ways in which the Germans are getting 
badly-needed dollar exchange during 
the present emergency. Within th 
last six months, one of the biggest in- 
dustrial companies in Germany, which 
happens to have large properties in the 
United States to offer as collateral. 
sought and secured a loan of $5,000,000 
from American banks. 
These funds are believed to hav 
| been turned over to the Nazi govern 
ment in return for company bonds 
| which had been owned by Berlin. What 
Hitler has done with the $5,000,000 jis 
| not known. It may have been spent in 
the United States or used to purchas 
| materials in Latin America for deliver 
to Germany by way of Japan. 
@ Frozen Accounts—Germans are not 
readily able to get hold of the mass of 
dollar securities held in the countries 
of Europe which have been occupied in 
| the last two years because Washington 
| promptly froze all of these accounts 
| But Nazi funds here have not been 
frozen, nor those of Switzerland 
other neutral and unoccupied countries 
and it is these that are now coming up 
for consideration. Critics say that mov 
ing so slowly and opening the whole 
issue for public discussion have simply 
given time and provided a warning to 
the Germans to clear their funds out 
| of, this country in a hurry in case some 
move is made in the next few months 
to freeze them. 


Dismiss U.S. Aid 


Nazis claim war will end 
before Britain gets assistance; 
| contend they can outbuild both 
|U.S. and England anyway. 


or 


BERLIN—Nazi economic strategists 
do not believe that the United States 
can swing the war in favor of Britain in 
the next few months, and the moun- 
tains of supplies which they know may 
be available for Britain in 1942 they 
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BRITAIN’S SHOW 


England’s old complacent slogan, 
“Business as Usual” has become “Brit- 
ain Delivers the Goods” in her cam- 
paign for more export trade. In De- 
troit last week, in cooperation with 
the J]. L. Hudson Co., Detroit's largest 
department store, the English staged 


the first of a series of exhibitions 
planned to boost sales of British goods 
in this country. Tiptop displays from 
the British exhibit at the New York 
World's Fair were used to attract the 
public, and merchandise just received 
from the British Isles was on view. 
This week the show moves on to a 
dozen cities in the East and Midwest. 


discount completely because they be- 
lieve that they will arrive too late. 

Karl Lange, well-known director of 
the German Machine Tool Builders As- 
sociation and wartime Commissioner for 
Machinery Production in the Reich, cre- 
ated something of a stir in Berlin last 
week when he declared that after the 
Nazi absorption of the last small states 
in Europe the war boiled down to a duel 
between Europe’s two biggest machine 
producers—Germany and Britain. And 
the fact that London is able to draw on 
the machine-building capacity of the 
United States is accepted calmly in Ber- 
lin because Nazi leaders believe that the 
war will be decided long before aid 
coming from the United States becomes 
important. 

Germans claim an edge in the ma- 
chine building field over the present 
combined British and American output 
of essential war equipment. They point 
out that as long ago as 1927 German 
machinery exports outstripped the Brit- 
ish for the first time, and that by 1931 
they had passed even the United States. 
For the next six years, Germany ac- 
counted for 36% of the world’s machin- 
ery exports, in comparison with 28% by 
the United States and 18% by Britain. 
The fact that the United States recov- 
ered first place in 1937 is excused in 
Berlin by the fact that German export 
capacity was reduced by the huge inter- 
nal demands of rearmament. 

German machine builders, looking 
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back at the experience they gained in 
the campaigns of the last two years, 
believe that the United States is up 
against two main bottlenecks which will 
seriously cut into the effectiveness of 
early deliveries to the British: (1) a 
shortage of skilled workers, and (2) in- 
adequate supplies of machine tools. 
Germans claim that they overcame both 
these difficulties several years ago by 
planning of their future output and that 
the United States, despite all emergency 
moves, cannot catch up in time to be of 
real importance to the British govern- 
ment. 

In the Economics Ministry this week 
a group of engineers was busy on elabo- 
rate plans for the quick incorporation of 
newly-acquired territories into the eco- 
nomic framework of Greater Germany. 

It was on the basis of one of their 
schemes announced some time ago (BW 
—Sep.28’40,p20) that neutral observers 
in Berlin speculated on the possibility 
that Hitler’s vast Continental Oil Co. 
might materialize sooner than was ex- 
pected when it was first announced. 
With only Rumanian oil to add to Ger- 
many’s modest production, the company 
could hardly ecsiie more than the 
barest military needs of the Nazis. But 
if the drive to Suez succeeds, it is only 
a little further to the great oil fields of 
Iraq (where a Nazi-inspired rebellion 
has already resulted in the establish- 
ment of a pro-German government) and 
the oil supplies of Iran. 


DOMORE PRESENTS THE NEW 


Foster Matic 


ONE of the important contributions to employee 
welfare and business today. The new Postur-Mati 
chair encourages energy-conserving posture by act 
ually reminding the user to sit erect, when he slips 
into a tiring, body-buckling slump. 

Dividends come quickly, since this revolutionary 
type of chair discourages improper posture — which 
often contributes to unnecessary fa. 
tigue and inefficiency. Write for Pos- 
tur-Matic Folder showing why these 
chairs are so valuable to business, 
and how they can actually be a mon- 
ey making investment for you. 

DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
410 Franklin St., Elkhart, indiana 
Licensed 


DO/MORE =” 


Concrete Paint 
Discovery 


STAYS ON... CUTS UPKEEP 
SPEEDIER ...2e0ee- SAVES TIME 


ARLON is an amazing paint ingredient per 
§ fected by Hercules research. You'll discover 
it saves money three ways: (1) Paints made with 
PARLON stay on. They resist the usual destruc 
tive, saponifying action of alkalies and moisture 
in concrete, plaster, stucco, asbestos-cement 
board, and similar alkaline materials. (2) They 
dry fast, almost like lacquers, saving time. (3) You 
can use PARLON paints on 
new concrete, soon after you 
knock off the forms; there- 
fore move into new plants 
days earlier. 


Progressivepaintmanufac- | BASE 
turers are rapidly adding ssl 
PARLON paints to their | PAINT 
lines. If your regular source 
cannot supply you, send cou- 
pon for complete informa- 


tion; and for kiet, “Par- 
leotiass Paints for Concrete 
Surfaces.” 


ron concerts 
everreee 


FREE BOOK COUPON 
Cellulose Products Department “ 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


933% MarketSt., Wilmington, Del. 


Please send more information 
about PARLON-base paints. 


Present Supplier............++ GGG-19A } 
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“Seorchlight'’ on Opportunities 
This service to Business Week readers appears in Ist and 
Srd issues of the month only. Copy for scheduled issues 
required 9 days in advance. RATES: 50 cents per word or 
$2.50 per line (or fraction) per insertion, payable in ad 
vance. Minimum charge $5.00. Discount of 10% on orders 
Publication bow 
replies forwarded with- 
Address bow number replies c/o 
42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


Turning the 


for insertion in four conaccutice iseues. 
number addresses count as 2 words ; 
out additional charge 
Business Week, 


il 


330 Ww 


PEOPLE 


position open 


manufacturing au- 
See ad P 


with 
experience. 


e TREASURER 
thorization control 
303, page 73. 
employment service 

¢ THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 31 years’ standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for posi- 
tions in the higher salary brackets. Pro- 
cedure is based on an aggressive campaign 
individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Moderate retaining fee pro- 
tected by refund provisions. Identity cov- 
ered and present position protected. Send 
only name and address for details. R. W. 
Bixby, Inc., 282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SERVICES Special 
advertising 


© IF YOUR ADVERTISING COSTS $1,000 
a year, you should have an advertising 
agency to give you service and advice. 
You pay no more. Consult without obliga- 
tion S. Duane Lyon, Ince., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. City. ClIrele 5-8182. 

* YOUR HOUSE ORGAN written and 
produced by a specialist. Fee basis. Em- 
ployee, dealer or customer magazines. 
tobert Kaye, 280 Madison Ave, New 
York, N.Y. 


selling 
«© MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTA- 
TIVE established 20 years in Philadelphia, 
selling steam, mechanical, electrical, hy- 
draulic machinery to heavy industries, 
desires additional accounts requiring ex- 
perienced sales engineering effort. Box 228. 
* CONSTRUCTION DAILY publishes ad- 
vance information on proposed work, bids 
asked, low bidders and contracts awarded 
on defense construction in addition to the 
nation’s regular public and private con- 
struction work. With business coming into 
the market so fast, the time saved with 
Construction Daily reports adds extra 
sales to sales records. Standard Daily serv- 
ice by first class mail 5 days per week is 
$10 per month. Air mail service can be 
had at $1.00 per month additional. Engi- 
neering News-Record Construction Daily, 
0 W. 42 St., New York, N. 


EQUIPMENT 
office ( 


* DICTAPHONES-EDIPHONES guar. re- 
built. 40 to 60% savings. oto" o Dictat- 
ing Mach. Corp., 156 E. 42 N. City 


industrial 
SALE--3000 Black-Decker Univ. 
AC-DC motors 1/15th HP. Worm Gear- 
Red. Speed takeoff shaft—-400-500 RPM— 
110 Volt 60 Cycle. About one-half factory 
price. Box 229. 


° FOR 


PROPERTY 


industrial 


° FIVE 
building 
trackage, fastest growing section east Mis- 
sissippi suitable warehouse or light manu- 


STORY 
26,000 


and Steel 
sprinklered, 


Concrete 
feet, 


Cast 
square 


facturing. Further 
Jacksonville, Fila. 
* LARGE SOUTHERN FOUNDRY for 
sale. Capacity 10 tons per day. Now oe 
ating. P. O. Box 8020, Richmond, Va 


¢ THE NEXT ISSUE FOR “CLUES” 


WILL BE THAT OF MAY 3, 1941. 
RECEIVED BY APRIL 25TH. 
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COPY 


Canada’s Needs 


Negotiations seek to rem- 
edy dollar shortage by furnish- 
_ ing United States supplies under 
lease- lend act. 


OTTAWA-—Within the next two 
weeks Canada may begin to get certain 


| war supplies from the United States 


under the provisions of the lease-lend 
act. 

No definite information is available 
in Ottawa yet, but negotiations are un- 
der way in Washington. The serious- 
ness of the Balkan and Libyan crises 
prevented Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King from visiting President Roosevelt 
to iron out final details of the scheme. 

Canada’s supply problem has become 
critical in the last few months, since the 
Dominion began seriously to expand its 
defense program. Airplane engines have 
always been imported from the United 
States. So have many kinds of machine 
tools which Canada either does not 
make or cannot build in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet present war-inflated de- 
mand. Now Canada is likely to need 
additional steel supplies from the United 
States because of the expanding ship- 
building program. 

With imports far ahead of exports, 
Canada is running into a serious short- 
age of United States dollars to meet its 
obligations. First move of the Ottawa 
government to correct the situation was 
to prohibit imports of many luxury 
items. Depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar created an automatic tariff differ- 


ential which helped to curb imports 
from 
| were next refused exchange for travel 


the United States. Canadians 
in the United States except on urgent 
business. 

A few weeks ago there was a rumor 
that the United States was likely to 
provide the Dominion with a dollar loan 
to alleviate the shortage in exchange, but 
Canadian finance authorities claim they 
do not want a loan. They claim that, 
whatever gibes may come from critics 
south of the border, it is sounder long- 
term policy to continue to fill ordinary 
needs in the United States and get 


| defense materials on a lease-lend basis. 


Protracted negotiation on lease-lend 


_ aid is one reason for the postponement 
| until. after the parliamentary Easter re- 
| cess—which extends to = 28—of pres- 


entation of the budget 
year. 

Recent developments, including dras- 
tic increases in defense outlays and the 
stiffness of the British budget (BW— 
Apr.12’41,p75), have hardened Ottawa’s 
budget plans. It is now certain that 
Canadians are going to face drastically 
increased tax rates next year. With top 
bracket incomes already carrying rates 


or the coming 


as high as are considered practi 
rect taxation will fall most hea 
middle and lower categories. Rat 
be upped, and exemptions down 

Present taxes take in $750 i; 
(compared with $440 in Brita: 
$800 in the United States), an 
minimum is sure to be dropped thouch 
not as low as in Britain. The def 
tax on wage and salary earners, now 2 
to 3%, will be raised. The sales tay. 
amounting to 8%, will be boosted, pro} 
ably to 10% 

Canada is not likely to reduce dutic 
on British imports, despite gossip that 
Ottawa is considering such a schenie to 
aid Britain’s tight exchange situation 
Canadian industries apparently hay, 
proved that they cannot survive such 
competition, particularly in the textile 
field. Civilian clothing manufacturers 
would already be seriously affected if it 
were not for huge military orders from 
Ottawa. Montreal warehouses are 
stocked with $2,000,000 of British 
woolens, in addition to the heavy sup 
plies in the hands of all retailers. 

Canada will continue to levy a pre. 
emptive tax on 75% of all wartime 
profits but the new budget is expected 
to remove some of the injustices from 
the excess-profits tax. Main concession 
is likely to be a change in the base years 
against which profits are measured. In. 
stead of using the four company fiscal 
years up to and including 1939, calen 
dar years are being substituted so that 
companies will be on equal terms regard 
less of their fiscal periods, and they will 
be allowed to eliminate any one of the 
four years when their profits were less 
than 50% of the average of the other 
three years. 

United States farmers will share some 
of the large new food orders arriving 
from London. The British have asked 
for an additional 25,000,000 Ibs. of lard 
in the next year and Canada cannot 
supply more than 3,000,000. All that 
the Dominion cannot supply will be 
purchased in the United States. To 
meet a boost in Britain’s bacon de- 
mands, Canada will try to increase hog 
production. At the beginning of the 
war, Canada shipped its special type of 
bacon to Britain and bought American 
supplies to meet home demand. 

Canada’s cost-of-living wage bonus 
program ran into its first setback this 
week when railroad men, classified un- 
der the December bonus formula as 
war workers, were refused bonus priv 
leges by their managements. Rail unions 
claim they are entitled to the same 
treatment as other war industry workers 
who have already received bonus pay- 
ments. The companies insist that living 
costs are still below 1926-29 levels 
which is the basis for wage bonuses. 
The regulations provide for an increase 
in wages every time living costs increase 
5%. Ottawa will appoint a mediation 
board to rule on the case. 
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Fair Hollywood 


HOW INDUSTRY 


and In recent years the Hollywood, Calif., 
th; shopping district has been feeling the 
Ough pinch of competition from other shop 
lefense ping centers—notably the one that has 
2% sprung up along Wilshire Boulevard. | 
CS tay. As a result, the Chamber of Commerce 
, pro has been working like beavers to sell 
Hollywood Boulevard as the shoppers’ | 
iti¢ paradise of southern California. Park- | 
ing has been made easier for shoppers. 
me to Newspaper ads constantly list the ad- 
ation vantages of shopping in Hollywood. 
nav Billboards repeat them. A daily radio 
uch quiz program says it again. An inquir- 
textile ing reporter tours the boulevard with 
turer a portable microphone, asking ques- | 
I it a tions about Hollywood. And _ there's 
trom always the big Christmas festival every 
ar vear when the boulevard is strung with 


—+ 


w% WHERE 
ARE THE 50,000 
PLANES COMING FROM? 


ritish lights, decked with artificial trees and 
sup synthetic snow, and called “Santa Is America the master of mass production? Is Just Out! 
Claus Lane.” the making of guns, shells, planes, tanks, the 4 
| pre. Despite all this activity, though, the same as that of automobiles or washing ma- 
rtime Chamber’s most original achievement chines? See this book for an enlightening and BURNHAM 
ected is its latest. This is the crowning touch exciting view of industrial, business, and scien- 
from to all its other efforts—the cherry on tific skill at work on one of the most gigantic FIN a EY S 
ssion the banana split. It’s four fellows dressed | PToblems that ever faced a nation. 
vears in spotless white, who wheel little 
_ In white wagons up and down the boule- 
£ ] ° 
on vard from 12:30 in the afternoon to 
ee 9:30 at night. 
: a P , 
peers hese four white wings of the boule- As Editor of American Machinist, Burn 
gard vard sidewalks are known as the “‘paper 284 PAGES ham Finney has been at a vantage point 
7 pap ae - 
wil] patrol ’"—though of course anvone who's ILLUSTRATED ad to see, both in detail and at large, the pic 
* the Ver § ‘= a See ture of American industry meeting the 
ever seen the dogs and gum-chewers enormous challenge that has come to it. 
Css promenading on the boulevard knows ; . 
ther what a euphemism “paper patrol” is. Gives the pertinent facts you Brings you a quick view 
want on: Now he simplifies that picture for the 
ome busy reader—skillfully giving the necessary 
ving what the defense production ob- background, picking out significant facts, 
ked Seetives ase making production details clear, giving the 
sked where the most critical bottle- gist of statistics—touching all points to 
lard pn Fe ose Sew Gay wey Se bring you a complete, yet concise and 
- ing trea t 
at what tooling-up involves, and how emecth-reading trestmen 
eo the tools, machines, and plants | Covers all aspects of the problem 
‘ methods and advantages of farm- Here is industry’s defense story, which is 
lo ing-out, subcontracting, etc. America’s too—what is wanted to fill all 
de- when the greatest demands for Democracy’s needs as well as America’s, the 
hog men and management will come problems involved, and how they are being 
the oe ay oe oe oe met—everything from the tooling-up prob 
— how the chemical industry is in- lem to subcontracting, from labor and per- 
> of volved sonnel questions to price control. 
can how steel will be needed The story is one of a new industry, a 
what the ship-building program bigger industry than ever before, an indus 
as involves try that will affect national economy. Be 
- how the Office of Production Man- sure you know its set-up, its progress, its 
this agement is operating direction. Send for this new book that so 
un- special problems of plane manu- factually and interestingly outlines it. Mail 
as row ge So  aagaay indue- the coupon below, today. 
IVI strategic materials, pri- iH 
ns SS SS SS McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N.¥.0. ; 
-» ote, Send me Finney’s Arsenal of Democracy fcr 10 days’ examination on §& 
me arproval. In 10 days I will send you $2.50, plus few cents postage, = 
910 \ or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by : 
eT remittance. ) : 
ay- : 
; Tt - 7 4 
ng . One of the most ingenious promo Published by : 
ol tion jobs done on radio moving day | : 
_ last March 29th was that of station | M GR AW HILL : 
7 4 . © 
- WGBI, Scranton, Pa., which was mov- C ™ ; 
ing to 910 on the dial. On the Tuesday | megapaae PARAM A DEC § Position ..-. oe cen cecccecccceecerceecorseecs 5 
se A BOOK COMPANY : 
ms and Wednesday before the shift, WGBI N ES ES ae B.W. 4-19-41 § 
announced it would pay $5 apiece for INC. (Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only : 
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Agency--WiLLIAM G. SEIDENBAUM ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY 


HOTEL MAYFAIR 58 


Agency -GARDNER ADVERTISING CO 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 24 
Agency —-Manrscualk & Prart, Ino. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON, INC 
Agency-—GBARE- MARSTON, INO. 


WALTER KIDDE & CO. . & 
Agency -T. J. MaLonegy, INO. 


KOPPERS CO. 4th Cover 


Agency -Ketrouum, MacLeop & Grove, Inc. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Agency —BaTTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & 
Osborn, Inc. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. .74, 77 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 71! 
Agency-—ALL@Y & Ricnakrps Co 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 68 
Agency—CaRTER-THOMSON Co., INO, 


MORTON SALT CO. 58 
Agency—-K.Lav-Van Pietenrsom DUNLAP Asso- 
cates, INO. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 25 
Agency—-N. W. Aver & Son, INC, 


NEWELL-EMMETT CO., INC. 64 
Agency —Newe_.-EmMetr Co., INC. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 62 
domnee REINCKE-ELLIS-YOUNGGREEN & FINN, 
No. 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. Se 
Agency—-PLaTT-ForBes, INO. 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING PUBLIC 
LEDGER ..... . 
Agency—Ror 8. DurstTinge, Inc 

PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
Agency—L. E. McGivena & Co., Ino. 

PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP. 


Agency——BaTi1@eNn, BARTON, DuURSTINE & 
OsBoRN, INC, 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 


Agency——-Smitu, HoryMan & Smita, INC. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Agency—Rocue, WiLLIAMs & CUNNYNGHAM, 
Ino. 


JORDAN A. PUGH & ASSOCIATES 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP 71 
Agency—Jasper, Lrncu & Fisuer, Ino. 


REMINGTON-RAND, INC. 


Agency—-LBBFORD ADVERTISING AGENCY 
S. K, F. INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Agency——-GEARE-Marston, INo. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Agency——-BaTTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & 
Osporn, INC. 


A eee kha 
Agency-—Ear_e Levan, Inc. 


Henman 


Agency—-Rocue, WILLIAMS & CUNNINGHAM, 
wc. 


TODD CO., INC......... an 
Agency—T4E MBRERILL ANDERSON Co. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 
Agency-——MarscuaLk & Pratt, Ino. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD . 47 
Agency——Tue CaPies Co. 

WAGNER ELECTRIC CORP ¥: oa 
Agency—AkTHUR R. Mocer, Inc. 

WARNER & SWASEY CO. 2nd Cover 
Agency——-Tue GRriswoLp-EsHteman Co. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO. me 


Agency—-WILLIAM JENKINS ADVERTISING 


| the first hundred $1 bills brought 


the station with serial numbe;: 


| them ending in 910. Everybody in 


area went on the hunt and on ‘J 
day morning, when the station th, 
open its doors for the pay-off, the 


| transactions were finished in less + 


two hours. Seems like a pretty c! 
way for a station to get its wave le; 
memorized. 


Taking No Sides 


An interesting transaction took pl 
on Wall Street recently when a blo: 
32,838 shares of Western Union stock 
was sold after hours. ‘The confirmatic) 
of the sale was promptly sent out Postal 
l'elegraph. 


Little Man 


lhe week’s other financial story con 


cerns one of those assertive minority 
stockholders who can always be counted 


on to pep up on annual stockholders 
meeting. This gentleman was a \\r. 
J. E. Geary, aged 60. He runs the 
largest general merchandise store in 
Perryman, Md. (pop. 260) and he owns 
200 shares of Pennsylvania Railroad 
stock. 

This latter not only makes him 


| owner of .0015% of the railroad’s 
| $658,387,700 capital stock, but also 
| entitles him to sound off as he did at 


the road’s annual meeting in Philade! 


| phia last week, and give the company a 
| good piece of his mind. 


First off, Mr. Geary told the com- 


| pany it acted like it was in the gay 
| nineties, because the Perryman station 


was still lighted with kerosene lamps 
Secondly Mr. Geary wanted to say he 
thought the local service to his town 


| was a crime and an insult to Perryman’s 
| civic pride, and furthermore express 
| trains ought to be made to blow a wam 

| ing whistle when they approached the 


town on anything but the usual track 
because once in a fog when he, M: 
Geary, was standing on an unused track 
waiting for the local to come in, an 
express whipped up out of nowhere 


| and almost nipped him. 


At about this point, the executive 
in charge of the meeting suggested 
Mr. Geary might take up his com 


| plaints with the vice-president in charge 


of operations after the meeting. That 
was perfectly all right with Mr. Geary, 


| who said he just had one more thing to 


add. He didn’t feel very well, so would 
it be possible for a fast train to take 
him home to Perryman? 

At 2:30 that afternoon the stream- 
lined New York-Philadelphia-Washing- 
ton express, the Potomac, slowed down 
two miles out of Perryman, drifted into 
the station, and came to a dead stop. 
Mr. Geary—home a good two hours 
earlier than he would have been if he’d 
taken the local—got off. 
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THE TRADING POST 
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Job for Chicago Industry 


\ week or so ago, Dr. Harvey N. 
Davis, president of Stevens Institute, 
urged upon a Chicago audience a prior- 
tics system for engineers, to conserve 
what he called “our meager pool” of 
engineering talent for plants engaged in 
armament production. 

Dr. Davis estimated that the engi- 

neering schools in the country will grad- 
uate this year no more than 12,000, 
many of whom will go into the tech- 
nical services of the Army and Navy. 
Against this figure he cited a recent sur- 
vev to show that the aircraft industries 
of the New York area alone can use 
10,000 to 15,000 more engineers this 
\car. 
It is significant that this statement 
was made before a conference sponsored 
by several universities and colleges, one 
of which was the Illinois Institute of 
‘lechnology. 

For the Illinois Institute of ‘lech- 
nology is itself a symbol of industry's 
determination to insure the supply of 
trained manpower to meet the critical 
needs of national defense and the crea- 
tive demands of post-war conditions 

Chicago industrialists are  girding 
themselves to put this job in hand right 
now. Among those who already have 
their coats off and now are unbuttoning 
their vests are Wilfred Sykes of Inland 
Steel, James D. Cunningham of Repub- 
lic Flow Meters, Charles S$. Davis of 
Borg-Warner, Sydney G. McAllister of 
International Harvester, and Charles D. 
Nolte of Crane Co. ‘hese men, con- 
stituting with President Heald of the 
Institute, a policy committee, now are 
lined up to put over this year the first 
step in a comprehensive program to 
strengthen the Institute. 

* . 2 

Something tells me that the business 
men and industrialists of Chicago are 
going to hear plenty from these men 
very soon and in very practical terms. 
And something tells me too that they 
are going to measure up to expectations. 
| feel rather sure of that, because | sus- 
pect that many Chicago industrialists 
are about to learn of an opportunity to 
do a fine piece of work for Chicago and 
at the same time do a mighty urgent 
job for themselves. 

Last summer, with the merger of 
\rmour Institute of Technology and 
the Lewis Institute, each more than a 
half century old, Chicago acquired the 
largest technical school, in point of reg- 
istrations, in the United States. Already 
enrolled are 7,000 students in the vari- 
ous departments of engineering, science, 
and business administration. 

But with this distinction, Chicago 
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acquired also a responsibility. For with 
twice as many students as Massachu- 
setts Institute of ‘Technology, the Ilh- 
nois Institute is doing its job with less 
than one-sixth the plant and one-nine- 
teenth the endowment. With cight 
times the number of students that at- 
tend the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, it is getting along with less than 
one-third the plant and one-sixth the 
endowment. 

And this is despite the position of the 
Illinois Institute at the heart of a vast 
industrial concentration, which now em- 
ploys something like 25,000 engineers 
and which rapidly is increasing the num- 
ber of engineers per thousand workers 
who are employed in its industries. All 
of which suggests that Chicago indus- 
trialists need the Institute as much as 
the Institute needs the industrialists. 

But the members of the policy com- 
mittee intend to bring the two together 
so that the Chicago industrial area at 
last will have its own plant to train the 
men required to guarantee its future, 
and the Institute will have support from 
the industry it can serve so well. 

A fine start has been made. ‘The 
present plant, valued at $2,550,000, is 
debt-free, the land needed for the new 
project has been acquired, a well-sched- 
uled program for sound development 
has been laid down. This year the com- 
mittee is looking for $1,274,000 for two 
new buildings and an increase of $150,- 
000 in the annual income. Eventually, 
it is shooting for $3,000,000 in new 


buildings and new annual revenues of | 


$275,000. 

lhe motto of Chicago is “I will.” 
And this sort of a job is just what it 
should take to challenge the “I will” 
of Chicago industrialists. ‘he industrial 
area of which Chicago is the center 
rates an engineering and _ industrial 
school second to none in the land. Its 
industries need it. Its resources warrant 
it. Its tradition of self-reliance makes it 
a natural. And what's even more con- 
clusive, it already has it—if it has but 
the “I will” to seize and secure it. 

(he men on the policy committee, 
representing Chicago industry, have de- 
clared: “This is our job.” And they are 
making it their job in earnest. , 

Why, you may ask, is all this any 
concern of mine? I'll tell you. The 
other day I learned that of those 7,000 
students at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, nearly 4,000, employed during 
the day, attend classes at night. They 
win degrees after seven years of such 
work. Now, anyone who had to get his 
education that way is bound to have in 
his heart a warm spot for the kind of in- 
stitution that makes it possible. It hap- 
pens that I did, so I have. Wc, 


" 
_ is the word in de- 
fense. And in many ways 
Allegheny Stainless Steel is 
helping production to run 
“on schedule.” It comes to 
the job right . . . it forms 
readily and welds easily. 
Most important, this super- 
strong, shining metal is 
making better equipment for 
defense just as it makes 
better things for homes and 
industry—because it's cor- 
rosion-proof, economical 
and good for a_ lifetime. 


@ Look for the blue and 
silver “star” label that iden- 
tifies familiar household 
articles made of Allegheny 
Stainless... it’s your best buy! 


READ “STEEL HORIZONS” 


A full-color magazine about 
fine steels, written for people 
in business. Write for your 
copy —-address Dept. C-204 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALLEGHENY 
STAIN UES 


THE TREND 


POST-WAR READJUSTMENT—DEBT 


It is one of the paradoxes of our time that interest 
rates in the United States should have declined steadily 
during a period of rising national debt. In school, we 
were taught to expect interest rates to go up as in- 
debtedness increased—on the theory that as a debtor 
became more involved in obligations, his creditors in- 
sisted on a higher return for the larger risks they were 
taking. But that has not been so with the government 
of the United States. The federal debt has steadily 
risen, yet interest rates have gone down. And antago- 
nists of the New Deal have protested that monetary 
manipulation by the Administration was responsible for 
this monetary unorthodoxy. 

Interestingly enough, however, the United States 
has not put on an exceptional performance. As Mel- 
chior Palyi, lecturer in economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, recently pointed out, “cheap money rules 
the world.” Interest rates have been declining more or 
less consistently in Germany, Italy, Japan, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Canada, despite increases in the inter- 
nal indebtedness of each of these countries. 


© The baffling part about this world-wide expansion of 
debt is that France, Japan, and Italy increased their 
borrowings steadily in the post-World-War decade. 


Here was something not in accord with economic tradi- 


tion. During wars, nations customarily increase their 
debts; after wars, they customarily reduce them. But 
this did not happen after the W orld War. 

Though Britain, Canada, and the United States did 
cut down their debt during the 20's, they joined the 
procession of debt-expanding nations in the °30’s. And 
Germany, all through the period, was borrowing money 
right and left. The Reich’s indebtedness started rising 
all over again, after the virtual cancelation of all debt 
during the post-war inflation era. 


® Debt expansion of the ‘thirties was a clear-cut break 
with the past. The Encyclopedia Britannica notes that 
“the origin of the national debts of countries varies con- 
siderably and while wars invariably occasion heavy state 
borrowing some of the newer South American countries 
have borrowed to develop their natural resources.” But 
the borrowing of the "30s was neither for war nor for 
natural-resource development. It was to maintain eco- 
nomic equilibrium. 

As country after country entered a period of industrial 
contraction, following the 1929 business and financial 
collapse, governments more and more embarked on a 
new and unaccustomed rdle—relieving economic distress. 
In this country, as we can well remember, President 
Hoover at first refused to permit government funds to 
be used for individual relief. He contended that this 
was a job for private charity. But later, as unemploy- 
ment and social unrest intensified, funds were appropri- 
ated for direct aid to individuals. 


80 


President Roosevelt carried direct relief far be ond 
anything Mr. Hoover had envisioned. Debt-expan sion 
became the established technique for creating employ. 
ment and helping the farmer. The idea was to extend 
financial relief to the unemployed and prime the indus. 
trial pump so as to provide ultimate employment jn 
private industry. But, somehow, the pump never got en- 
tirely primed—unemployment continued into the ’forties 
as a fundamental problem in the United States. 


@In Germany, the same problem of unemployment 
and distress confronted Hitler. Indeed, it might be said 
that unemployment and distress brought Hitler to 
power. And he met the situation by building an army, 
preparing for war, and thus creating employment in the 
heavy-goods industries. In the process, of course, the 
national debt of the Third Reich increased to new 
highs. And, not too dissimilarly, so did this country’s, 
Britain’s, France's, Canada’s, Italy's, and so on. 

The sequence has the characteristics of a vicious 
circle. It is an economic treadmill. You have a war and 
debt goes up; then you have a post-war depression, and 
debt goes up some more; then another war cuts across 
the depression, and debt goes up again. 


e All of this is strikingly pertinent today. This countr 
is rapidly expanding its debt in a gigantic war effort. 
Simultaneously, men are going back to work and the 
problems of relief are fast diminishing, if not disap 
pearing altogether. But in creating this debt and in 
reducing our unemployment, we have been implicitly 
assuming that after the war is over we will enter a period 
of debt-reduction—as last time. But such a debt-reduction 
period, as we have suggested, belongs to a bygone era. 

With the peace, this country will have economic dis- 
locations to cope with. What will happen to the men 
in munitions factories, in shipbuilding, in airplane 
plants, and in the army? Work will have to be found 
for them. That is the immediate post-war readjustment 
problem for the United States—and for the whole world. 
It is bound to necessitate further expansion of national 
debt everywhere. 

And curiously enough, interest rates must not neces- 
sarily rise because of such increases in national debt. 
For the increases are incurred to stimulate business and 
maintain employment. The fact that business needs 
stimulating means that money—capital—is not in de- 
mand. Thus low interest rates have ceased to be a 
measure of credit risk; instead, they are, in effect, an 
index of the lack of private demand for money (BW— 
Mar.15’41,p100). 

(This is one of a series of Trends in which Business 
Week will discuss, from time to time, the problems of 
post-war readjustment now in the making.) 
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